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This coordinator's haiKlbook is^ designed to give 
necessary information and guidance to the person responsible for . 
coordinating a training course based on one or .more units in the 
Determining Instructional Purposes training paclcage. Althciugh the 
role of the coordinator resembles the traditional roles of instructor 
or consultant,* it is not identical to either of these. This is 
because the coordinator, and all training participants, ijill be 
working with a set of fairly self-contained and complete training* 
materials. Thci training units are designed for school decision-make]>€ 
involved in planning and managing instructional pcpgrams, that is, 
people vho need to have basic skills in "purposing" as well as in 
managing others in the performance of the functions covered in the 
*^ training. Tb!e units can be used either vith existing school personnel 
or with prospective teachers and administraftors. The training units 
cover setting goals, *amaly2ing problems, 9r^d deriving objectives^ 
(Author/I BT) ^ * . 
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/V* Introduction 

Tliis Coordinator's Handbook Is diesigned to give necessary Information and ' 
jyjidance to the person responsible for coordinating a tra1n1t>g course based 
uporf one or more units In the Determtning Instructional Purposes, training 
package. 

^^Althbugh the role of coordinator resentles the traditional roles of 
Instructor or consultant, it Is not Identical to either of these. This is 
because the coordinator, and all training participants, will be working with 
a set of fairly "self-contained" and complete training materials. However, 
an effi^ctive coordinator is an essential part of the training process. In 
order for the training units to achleve-their Intended outcomes. For the 
training dourse to succeed, it is vehy important for you to understand, and 
accept responsibility for, all the ^nctlon^ described In this Handbook.^ 

Unlike most ed(jcat4onal courser or workshops, determining Instructional 
Purposes is set up so that training participants function on their own a good 
deal of the time— either Individually or in groups.* The coordinator's role 
is more .a jnatter of organizing, guiding, monitoring, and if possjble extending* 
the training process,, using the available trainiiig materials, rather than 

having to create the instructionail input himself. 

■> 

Typically the coordinator will be an administrator in a school or 
district that is offering inservice tralninq usinn the traininq units, or 
a professor of education offering the training in the context of a gradua'te 
course in educational administration. Being a coordinator is not,* therefore, 
a matter of following a set of prespecified Instructions. As coordinator you- 
will frequently use your own judgment, and sometimes act spontaneously in 
situations which cannot be predicted beforehand. 

What are the coordinator's general responsibilities? In some cases, 
someone else, from an independent agency or the institution for which the 
coordinator works, may already have made the decisions to use one or more 
of • the Purposing training units, to set up a training course, and to arrange 
for locations, schedule, and participants, and linen have designated a 
coordinator to conduct the training sessions. In other cases the coordinator 
may make all these decisions himself. However, from the Far West Laboratory's 
perspective, there must be one person fthe coordinator) who a^sljmes general 
responsibility for conduct of the training course using the materials provided*' 
If in fact several people share the Coordinator role, or if the coordinator 
wishes to^have an ^assistant, that is his or their decliion. Our description - 
of the coordinator"^ role is based on the assumption t;hat one person is 
responsible for all the functions involved in setting up and conducting ' . 
the course. If this is not /the case, the doorillnator role could be modified 
t« suit the situation. / ^ 
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B. Before Training Begins 

\ • 

1. Select a training unit that is appropriate for tl\e current or prospective 
job responsibilities of the anticipated training i^artici pants. The 
training units are designed foi9 school de(ffsion makers involved in 

. planning and managing instructional programs, that is, people who*need 
' themselves to have basic sl^ills in "purposing" as well as to manage 
others in the performance of the functions covered in training. You • 
' ' can use the training units with either existing school personnel, or 
prospective school teachers and administrators. 

2. If you decide toAjse more than onevof the training units, you should 
first determine the sequence in whTdnjttie units will be presented. 
Although the nunfcering of the ^nits (1. Setting Goals, 2. Analyzing 
(^n)blemsr, and 3. Deriving Objeci|ives) implies a set sequence, a ' ^ 
different sequence or starting point may be appropriate, depending 
on the purposes for which the training is being conducted. 

3. Arrange a training- course using the selected unit. A unit can be used 
In the context of a regularly scheduled course, or a special class or 
workshop. 

4. Publicize the course, enlist participants, and plan a course schedule. 
The training units have been used successfully in three-hour sessions 
meeting once or twice a week for an extended period, or in full-day 

' workshops for two or tijree consecutive days. See pages 6-7 for^sug- 

gestlons on alternate scheduling oossibilities for the training. % < 

5. You should be thoroughly familiar with the'training materials', including 
all reading assignments, input rnateriaTs, wov^ksheets, and written 
feedback, so that participants' questions can be answered. ^See pag^s 5-6 
for a summary of the organization and cpntent of the training units.. ?. 
This Coordinator's Handbook, for the most part, does not duplicate 
content covered in each training unit. Therefore you must review the ^ 
units themselves to find out abouj: the processes bovered, the learning 
objectives, and any other information which all trainees (and, therefore, 
the coordinator also) need to know. ^ 

6. To help you conduct each training session, this Handbook includes a 
set of checklists listing all the activities that.shOuld be covered 

'in the introductory class session and in the sessionCs) devoted to 
each training module. You should preview the appropriate checklist(s) 
before each^ training session to become familiar witn"lh<activities 
and with the suggested times to devote to various actiyirhe^ You 
should know the sequence of activities fbr each module, so ch^t 
procedural questions can be answered. 
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Plan a tiin? jchedule for each traipirtg session, allowing sufficient time 
for all necessary activities and any" optional Activities you wrsh to add. 
You may base your own time schedules on the suggested times for each 
training activity presented in the Coordinatqr's Checklists. If possible, 
reading should be done as an outside assignment to save class time for 
group activities. • ^ ' 

C. Conducting Training Sessions 



Hdve participants group themselves into teams of three to fi ye , members 
each. For the Setting Goals or Analyzing Problems training unit, each 
team will be working together througfout the training course, acting, 
as the%istructional -Planning Team for a hypothetical sch6ol district. 
Unless some particular grouping appears appropriate for an already- 
planned, real-life application of what participants w/11 learrv during 
training, it is recommended that the teams be as diverse as possible i 
in terms of age, sex, professional position, years of experience, and ' 
ethnic background for the training in Setting Goals or Analyzing 
Problems. In contr^st^hile teams will be formed during Modules One- 
Three for the derijting Objectives training, it is recommended that 
participants select and work with different teammates during each iTiodule 
to gain broader experience in achieving gfoup consensus. 

The only materials required for the course are: ^ ' 

For the coordinator— The Coordi%itpr's Handbook and one, copy of |the ^ 
appropriate training unit;, 

Fcfir the training participants— One copy of the appropriate training 
unit for each participant. 

(Note that you will use the same Coordinator's Handbook for any or all 
three of the training units on Determining Instructional Purposes. J 
YOU can, of course, supplement the training with other matjEfVials of 
your own choosing as desired. ^ 

In the first session you should cover the introductory points listed 
in the Coordinator's Checklist for the Introduction." If the session 
is long enough-you can go on^to Module One, or it nfay be begun- in the 
second class session. Note that the Introduction does not include 
group activitiesT, whereas each training module does. 

If questions arise, you should make clear to'.partici pants that, 
although all the steps of the process presented in the. training unit 
shoulfl be transferable to real-life school situations, their application 
will not Usually be as highly structured asCsome of the training ^ ^ 
activities that they will be performing. (E.g., filling out worksheets 
allows the participants' performance of the process to be organized 
efficiently for the purpose of the training sessions, but would probably 
be impractical in certain real-life situations;) 



At the beginning of each session you should write the schedule on the 
board. You can preview or explain the sequence of activities, by havii^g 
' the participants glance at the sections of the training notebook that they 
will be using as you outline tllfe major activities and their purposes. 

6. Point out to participants the learning objectives listed for the intn<jauc- 
tion ^nd each module". These are the objectives, which they are to acmeve 
as a result of the training. You may wishto discuss the objectives with 
the class. ^ ' 

r • 

^ I ' » t 

7. Emphasize to the*T)articipants the importance of carefully reading th^ir 

• assignments for each session, so that they will gain knowledge and under- 
standing of the skills to be practiced in the team training activities. 

8. Before beginning the team activities for a particular module, you may wish 
to review and discuss the concepts and techniques described in the reading 
assignments as vfell ^s the self-te'*s that accompany the reading materials. 

9. Preview, the training instructions with the participants before they begin. 
Even though the instructions ^re in all participants' notebooks, you 
cannot assume'that everyone will r^d them carefully before beginning. 

10. At first gla nee it/^eeitis th^it th^ training activities require a large 
amount of reading and writing to be done wltfiTn a short period of time. 
Some participants might rush through the activities, but this would obvlous- 
ly'conf^;ct with the learning objectives. You mlsfct want to Intervene in • - 
the sessions at thirty- or forty-five minute Intervals in order. tp make 

sure things are proceeding properly, and to answeir |any questions, ^ 

11. Most of the t»^a1n1ng activities call for participants to' work as members of 
a team.-i This should be clarified as they proceed, and they should be 
encouraged to work together. If necessary, remind participants thii 
although each team member has a blank copy of^each worksheet or form in his 
notebook. In most cases only erne copy of ^ach worksheet or -form, reflecting 
the decisions of the entire team, needs to be completed. * , ^ 

12. If time is limited, participants may prefer to divide the labor for particu- 
lar team*^ activities. For example, if there are several problems for which 
to summarize Information (training unit on Analyzing Pnoblems), each team 
member could Individually work on a separate problem. Remind participants, 
however; that sincethe worksheets are supposed to reflect'team consensus,- 
other team meir|f)ers should review 'th? work done by each -Individual befgre it 
is considered complete. 

13. Vou should be prepared for different rates of individual and team performance, 

• and remain flexible enough-^^to handle people working or> different activities 
at the same time. This also emphasizes ^the Importance of your knowing the * 
sequence and nature of the training activities tor eacW module, ^ 

14. Emphasize to participants .that the written feedback fs intended as suggested 
responses, not necessarily ideal or correct jQnes, The suggested responses 
express the thrinking of the trainl^ig developers. While they are useful for 
reviewing and evaluating the training i)?rt1c1pants ' work, the.sujgfistedj 
responses- are themselves meant to be reviewed, evaluated, and challenged by 
the participants, if appropriate. 



15. * Assuming the role of an instructional planner as outlined in the training 
materials means that one must be critical and analytical in tacklirtg the 
unit exercises. You can maximize this process by challenging the responses 
j and evaluations of the participants throughout the training course. 

1§. In order to (ceep the teams interacting with on2 another, you should period.- 
ically ask eadi team to inform the others what they are doing, comment on 
the training activities, and discuss problems they have encountered. This 
migf>t be especially appropriate during class discussions at the end of 
each training module. 

17. At the end of each training module, summarize the activities that weVe 
accompli-sfied, discuss with participants whether these processes would be 
useful in planning instruction for their schooH or school district, and 
raise issues that may be of concern in applying the skills to their own 
situation. The Discussion Questions will aid you In this processl You 
may then pr^eview the activities thjk are scheduled for the nfext session. 

18. The coordinator is responsible for arranging makeup sessions for .students 
who miss, one or more sessions. It is desirable to put latecomers in a 
separate area, since you will have to work separately with them until they 
qatch up with the rest of the class. They should be given time to complete 

J he reading jassignments for the sessions they missed, and to scan the \ 
raining instructions, input materials, -and suggested responses. It is 
ot essential that they complete the team activities that they missed. 

19. 'If convenient, you may wish to make copies of'the work completedxiuring 

the team training activities (i.e., worksheets and evaluation forms), so 
that you andveach member of the team will havt a complete set for his oyn 
use. 



D. Organization and Content of the Training Units ^ 

The^three units in the train/ng package on Determining Instructional Pur- 
poses are similar, though not identical, in organization arid in the types of 
materials included. Each training unit includes a table^ of contents, an. Intro- , 
duction, and a number of training modules. Each module takes participants 
through a complete training ^process focused on an important skill In instruc- 
tional purposing. The order of mat^rAals within each module roughly corresponds 
to the order in which they are usfed i^tfte training process. .Generally, each 
module includes) 

s ^ f ' ^ . 

1) A statement of the learning objectives, so that participants can se^ 
in advance the knowledge and'skills which they should possess after 
completing that module. 




2) * Reading assignments, through which individual participants obtain 

knowledge of the important concepts and principles involved. 

3) Self-tests, so that individuals can test their own knowledge and junder- 
standttig of what they have read before undertaking team training 
activities. 

10 



4) Suggested responses to the self-tests. 



5) Additional input information, which participants, use for pc •ticular 
trailing tasks (for example, goa,l cards, information, cards, predict 
tiOns about the future, a t^xonorriy for classifying educational 
objectives). i ^ ' 

f ' 4^ 

6) WorksheAs, on which teams record their work as they complete each 
training activity. 

7) Fe6dback, in the fqrm of suggested responses by the developers or , 
evaluations of their work by other teams. 

• As coordinator you should understand the significance of the colors of 
different types of materials: 

Blue signifies pages on which participants are to make responses.. Both the 
individual self- tests and the worksheets completed by teams to recq{:d outcomes 
of training activities are in blue. * • . . 

■ Gold signifies page§ providing feedback. Both the develc^ers' suggested 
responses to the self- tests and to worksheets and the evaluation forms on which 
teams^ evaluate each other !s worH'are in gol<l. - ^ 

tjier colors besides whi€e are used to present simulated input information. 
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E. . Issues! for the Coordinator to Consider 
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^ Alternate Scheduling Possibilities for Training . Since the three 
tr^ialnfci units differ sifightly in overall length and' organization, 
the following suggestiohs for scheduling training are fairly general. 

* The first issue concernsj- how closely you want training participants to 
udhere to th^ suggested times provided in the Coor;dinator's Checklist^ 
for each training unit. { The suggested tim^s represent the mjnimum 
times that the developeifs recommend be devoted to particular steps in 
training; by tbis'guideline Setting Goals will take lj3-12*hours, - 
Analyzing Problems will take 14-16 hours, and Deriving Objectives will 
take 10 hours for participants to''complete« The total tjme spent. - 
intraiifiing by any parti ciflar^group of piarticipants will vary greatly, 
however, depending on theii^otivation, level of skill, the extent to 
which they briffg^eir own experiences into the process, etc. Ideally, 
you^nd the participants 'Should 'decide at the beginning how tntensively 
you wish tp cover the. training materials, and be willing to conden^ 
or extend tho allotted training time ^accordingly. 

' The second Issue concerns ho^.' lo break the course content down into 
smaller segments, appropriate for one-to-three-hour training sessions. 
The training\uhits were designed to make this easy, since ypu can 
arrange separ\ate sessions to cover each module. (or, if the sessions 
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ave long enough, two modules per session}. Not all modules 1\n a sfrigle - 
training unit take equal time to complete, however, see the Coordinator's 
Checklists Tor suggested times • For learning.pcirposes it is pVpbably best 
to complete each (niodule during tfTe same sessTDn that It itfas begun^ (unless 
sessions are separated by no more' than two^days* -time). 

The* third issue concerns whether to sqbeduleJthe reading (andj. accompanying 
self-tests) as part o^^. the class sessions or*to nj^e it; an outside assign- 
ment. Because the times when all/ participants cah meet is rfften Ijmited 
a/id flifficult to arrange, and because of differences? in participants- 
reading speeds, it is recommended that t^e. reading assignments and 
accompanying self-te'sts' for each module be completed outside o1 <class, in 
advance of the session* where that module will be covered. 

The fourth issue concerns whether to distribute the training (i.e., hold- 
sessions atjeast two days or>a week apart^ o^J:o' concentrate it. in a two- 
to three- day wprk-shop. The/traini.ng units Have* been, land pan be, iisecl in 
either format. A workshop may best fi4:^yoiir]partiQipan?5' existing 
schedules, but it runs the risk of npt allowing Sufficient time f-or read* 
ijig, or for assimilating what has \3eer\ learned before learningf more. If., 
the training Js provided in the workshop context rather than as a course^ 
you should probably schedule a few ejctra hours for training sessions, 
particularly if other activities (dinners, speeches, etcl) intervene. 

Treating "Purposing" as an Integral Process. YoCi or ytJur training parti- 
cipants may want to deat with tne question' of how setting 90a Is, analy?- ^ 
ing problems, and deriving objejctives can be put together* i^i practice to 
form an integrated process for determining instructional purposes. 
Because each, training unit awers only one part of the process of Detei'- 
minir^ Instructional Purposes, none of , them give, major attention to ttfis 
issuec> The. following suggestions may be helpful, however. ^ 1 * 

' . \ I ^ 

You may be^able to obtain the>, Ori^ntation to Determining InstVuctional 
Purposes , if y6u have not already done so. This ori^tatlon tinit inqiudes 
an audio-visual presentation Sind a detailed booklet which describe; 
purposing and how the three training units deal with it. , If you per$OQr 
ally use the qriehtation u>iit you 'will^be abje to develop your ^n blrie^ 
^summary_ of .the overall purposing process which ydu-^oiJd comrtiunlcatQ to 
'training particij^ants . There is 'alfo the possibilUy .for arranging to - 
show the oresentAtion or distribute the booklet to training participants." 
You should contact the Far West Laboratory concerning tTie orientation, 
* unit. ^ 

You may find Module Four of the Deriving Objectives' training unit helpful' 
in considering how to implement/a purposing process In yoCir.school\bt 
district*. (Module Four concerns planning for goaV refinement; v4?i'ch 1s ' 
part oT the purposing proces'5.) ' ' 

Selecting Potential Training Participants . In some instances. It may be 
the coordinator's responsibility to determine whether, the tr*aining is ' 
appropriate for particular individuals — that" is, wjiethdr their. entry 
level of Ijnowl^dge and ski-11 is too low or too high to benefit from the 



training. . The Far West Laboratory is developing diagnostic tests to help 
users of its products rake this decision. Until the tests are available,' 
however, we can only offer these suggestions: 

Remember that the training unit covers basic skills, i.e., it does not" 
assume much prior skill or knowledge in setting goals, analyzing problems, 
or deriving objectives. It does assume some familiarity with the school 
context, however, a.nd for this reason may be a bit "easier" f9r inservice 
participants than for preservice students (though same time inser- 

vice school personnel may be more critical of tf* -.t As for this rea- 
son), . 

As a general rule of thumb, the training is most appropriate for people 
who have some official responsibility for long-range planning and man- 
agement of instructional programs (or are in training to assume such 
responsibility). It is less appropriate for groups with limited or only 
occa^.ional responsibility in this area (e,g. , staff concerned primarily 
with day-to-day instruction, clerical staff, representatives of community 
action groups). .It is also less ap^opriate for top school executives, 
since even though they do have ultimate responsibility for all aspects 
of scfiool planning and management, in mo^t cases they delegate the acti"^l 
process of determining instructional purposes to other school staff. 

Modifying Traininb^^ Materials or Procedures . As the course progresses, 
you will very liKeiy make minor adjustments in the training procedures 
-- for example, spending a little more than the times suggested on acti- 
vities that the participants find difficult, or combining the review and 
discussion of two closely related modules. The question may ariseMrow- 
ever, as to the possibility of introducing more drastic procedural 
changes (such as skipping a particular module) or modifying the materials 
themselves (e.g., rewriting the description of a simulated school district 
to better approximate conditions familiar to your training participants). 
We suggest that you consider the following points before introducing any 
major modifications. 

It is true that the training units provide standard materials for all 
training situations, and include very specific procedures. While th'e 
developers encourage coordinators to adhere to the procedures provided, 
we have very little control over^how the units are actually used follow- 
ing release. We do hope that the units provide sufficient flexibility to 
be adaptable to a variety of user circumstances, since only in this way 
will they make a substantial contribution to training educational managers. 

Accordingly, under certain circumstances major nx)difi cations may be ap- 
propr'iate. These circumstances might include: condensing a module in 
which you are confident your training participants already possess some 
skill; fitting the training activities into a tight time schedule as 
required by constraints on participants' time; tying the learning objectives 
to real-life application as training proceeds. However, you should ask 
yourself at Ijeast two questions: 

'"if I make this change, will participants still be able to achieve all 
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the learning objectives?" Since the traiTiing units \were developed to suit 
a very large target audience (all school .decision makers), they may 
suit no one group within that audience to. perfection. However, they have^ 
beeii tested and revised based on feedbac^ from af-l^rge number of prospective 
users, and within that framework they have been demonstrated to be effective. 
(Firtal reports of field t6st evaluations are. available from the Labcrato'^y 
upon rHt^i^est. ) Th^ Laboratory can offer assurances, therefore, that, if 
the training uni^ts are used according to the proceidures/specified , the 
learning objectives wjll be met ty most participants. No such assurances 
can be given if major modifications are made to the procedures , ^or to the 
training materials themselves. 

"Will I be able to make the necessary changes in the time available^" The 
develbpers put a great deal of time and labor into developing tite traini/ig 
units to a point of readiness. Therefore, do not underestimate the time 
and effort it would take you to make the materials even a little bit better , 
suited to the needs of your training participants. Some changes mgy be 
simple, but in our experience, most modifications have been much more 
difficuTt and time-consuming than anticipated and still have not turned 
out to s^atisfy everyonel 4 

Monitoring and Guiding Progress. While the paijtici pants themselves must 
•be motivated and must work hard to get' the most out of this' training, as 
coordinator ycu share the responsibility for ensuring that pa> ticipants 
are in fact' learning the objectives as they proceed through the modules. 
The worksheets and evaluations completed by participants during training 
should prjove very valuable to you for this purpose. If most of the teams 
seem to de having a similar problem, you may need to revise the training 
schedule tb allow more time for the module(s) involved. You will occasion- 
ally need to provide guidance to a particular team if it appears to be 
falling behind the rest of the class. 

Evaluating Participants' Performance Following Training . In seme instances 
the coordinator's responsibilities may include evaluating the overall 
performance of individual participants at the conclusion of training, for 
pijrposes of grading or rating>them. Since the success of training depends, 
to a great extent on you, and on the materials themselves, it is r ally 
more appropriate to try and evaluate the entire training course than to 
judge individual students. However/ if you face this requirement we 
suggest the following: 

If 

It is not reconiDended that you use' the work completed during training to 
grade or rate individuals, since this is generally group work. Also, ; 
participants might be hindered in the process of challenging the materials 
and making realistic decisions on their own, without the help of the 
suggested responses, if they knew that their work would be used to 
evaluate them individually.' 

What would be most appropriate is to present an additional, culminating 
assignment to be completed individually after the training is completed. 
For this assignment participants could be requested to apply the process 
covered in the training unit(s) to a real-life 'school sitliation of their 
own choosing, and write a paper summarizing the process they went thrgjjgh. 

,14 ^ 
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The^ssignment'^hould not be due 1n|n«d^;teIi;'!j^^„i;^J"J 6?1l!ms'c"ve?2d • 
but Should allow participants time to absorb the ent re s^t of skills coverea 
before they* beg.in and to work on a^anin^ful. ac1»al situation. ^ 

f' Information on the Development of the Training Units 

You may want to provide the participants some general Information on the 
development of the'training unit(s);^that the^ will be using, and tjje larger 
program effort tq which this training belongs. ^ . 

Jhe Far West thboratory for Educational Research and Development in San 
Francisco, Califortfla is a non-profit educational laboratory established by 
the U S Office of Education- under the. Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (Title IV, Public Law 89-10). The Laboratory's principal objective is 
to bring the benefits of educational research into the schools^in the mdst. 
i mediate 'and effective manner. It aims to increase the opportunities of all 
children to learn by developing educational products for use by students, 
teachers, or other school -rel ated groups. 

Once an educational need has been established, Laboratory staff review 
the research literature and contact school personnel and other educators for 
ideas concerning a possible product to meet the need. A prototype product is 
developed, and then tr^ed out in full-scaVe field tests by members of the^ 
target audience for whom the product is designed. Each product is extensively 
revised -based on the results, and then retested, until it meets certain stan- 
dardsTelated to performance effectiveness and readiness for release. In many 
cases a system of interrelated products is developed by each Laboratory program 
this is the case for the Educational Management Program, develODe»\s of the 
training unit on Determining Instructional Purposes. 

The Educational Management Program's overall goal is 'to helo schools 
develop an Instructional Program Management System, that will improve school 
decision makers' -ability to perform the three major management functions of 
purposing ^ programming , and evaluating instruction. 

Purposing involves identification and analysis of existing'and anticipated 
i ns tructi onal prob lems . and needs, specification and refinement of desired edu- 
cational ^outcomes in iSsrms of learner behavior, and specification of perform- - 
Ance standards against which actual outcomes can be measured. Proc|ramming 
provides for the transformation of this information into operational school 
programs by considering alternative methods for achieving desired outcomes with 
available resources,. selecting preferred instructional programs' on tihe basis of 
comparative benefits and costs, and developing plans for efficient implementa- 
tion of selected programs or changed to existing programs. Evaluation involves 
planning for the continuous monitoring of the implemented program, including 
analysis and evaluation of data concerning its costs and. effectiveness in 
achieving intended outcomes, and revision of programs based on the evaluation. 

The Educational Management Program is' developing three types of products 
to help schSbls improve their management of instructional programs: 
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1. Traill ing products , which can be used to upgr^d^ individual skills in 
instructional purposing, program planning, and evaluation planning. 
The three training units on Determining Instructional Purposes, for 
example', cover basic-level skills in setting goals, analyzing problems, 
and deriving objectives. They are supplemented by an orientation unit 
that provides an overview of the entire purposing process, and by 
application units to. help training participants "extend and apply their 
learning in a^real-life job context. -^-^ 

2. Information products , which inform individuals and groups about alter- 
nati^ves which may improve their existing operations for managing in- 
struct i|||ak programs. Several information units, which describe and 
help users evaluate alternative means of organizing school personnel 

to carry outylpurposing, programming, and evaluation, are being ' 
developed^ 

y ^ ^ ■ 

3. Suppoyt tools , which help schooi decision makers identify and adopt 
those products or techniques that are most helpfuj.in implementing and 
maintaining an Instructional Program Management System of their own. 

Through use of the appropriate products, schools will improve their own 
capability to take stock of their current instructional manageittent practices, 
orient or train their staffs to perform necessary management functions, and 
implement improved organizational arrangements for carrying out instructional 
purposing, programming and evaluation. 



/ ^ 
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Th1s/section of the Coordinator's Handbook 



Includes: 



a) A page on which 'you may Write your tentative schedule for the 
training dfi Settling Goals; 

b) An overvlei^ of the Introduction and each module; * 

c) Lists of all the tasks ^at the coordinator shwld perform In * 
guiding participants through each session; and 

d) Suggested discussion questions. ; . 

Mh1l6 conducting training sessions, you wish to check off each 
task [as you complete It. Minlimjm suggested times are Indicated for 
cljjstefs of related tasks. Total times vary depending oninrhether 
reading Is done outside or In class. 

Because many Issues m^^y arise during training that cannot easily 
\)e answered by referring to the training unit ItseTf, ^the discussion 
questions •are provided to help you focus on some of these Issues and 
to generate class discussion concerning them. Suggested responses 
lare provided wherever possible. However, since the response to many 
\of these issi^s depends on the participant's own context and experience, 
suggested responses are not provided in aTl cases ^ 
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Cow-djnator's Schedule for Setting GoaU Trainina Course 

^ DWe and Ti 



me 



Preliminaries 



Iritrodiictjon to Setting Goals 



Nodule One: Deriving District Goals 



Nodule Two: Refining Goals Into Goal Indicators 

; . . ■ 



Module Three: Screening Sets of Goal Indicators 



Module Four: Prioritizing Goal Indicators 



Conclusion 
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^ ' Coordinator's Check11st» Introduction ^ ^ " 

The Introduction orients participants to the process ef Setting Goa^s as it 
is dealt with in the training unit. It also introduces^ the simulated Mid City 
Unified School Distri-ct, for which participants will deriving goals ind goal 
indicators during training^ 

The Jerarning objecti vesffor the Introduction are presented on page 1 oft^ie 
training unit. * ' . 



Condu6l discussion of: * 

' \. How Setttng Goals /contributes to^the overall • 
^ process^ of managing instructional pT^ograms. 

2. Natctre of materials and procedures in the 
, ^ training unit on Setting Goals. 

3. ' Nature'-of coordinator's role and participant's 

role in the training process. 


1? minutes 


Distribute: ' » , 
1. One training unit to eacti participant. 


5 minutes 


Instruct participants to: ^ % 

1. Read/ review learning objectives for ^ 
Intreduc'tion, p.*l. ^ 

2. Read/review Introduction. to Setting 
Goals, pp. 1*10. 

3. Complete/review Self-Test for 
Introduction,, pp. 11-14. > 

4. Read/ review Suggested Responses to 
Self-Test, pp. 15-19./ 


Reading: 
30 iTTtnutes 

Review: 
10" minutes 
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1 




■ / 

Suggested Times 




Conduct discussion of: . • \ 




r 


1 TK^ simulation* Nid Citv Unified Schoh^l 
District, rMtructionafl Planning Team, V 
pp- 7-10^ ^ 


y 




1. Concepts and principles presented in 
Introduction. 

i 

3. Self- Test and Suggested Responses. . 


\ * i 
^30 minuses 




4. The process of goal setting* an^ goal 
refinement. (see Discussion Q^astjons). 


% 

; 


( 


Preview: 

1. Hodu1e(s] to be .covered during 

next session. > 

a — ' ■ ■ ■ 


5 minutes 



Total Timer 1 hour- 

1 hodr,. 20 minutes 



X 
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Disdussion IkiestiOTs. Jntroductlon ^ ( 

'l. what ways is the goal setting process useful? Can it>e useful' in itself, 
or only as' a means to an end? y 

^^^Goal setting endblea a variety of achool-'related groupa to become directly - 
involved in the instructional piaming process* It is also a necessary 
preliminary ^step in detemining the objectives of instructional and suppott 
programs. *• # * ' 

Z. HoM marv steps levels of specificity need to b6 defined In the goal 

refinement process? ^ • 

-^There is ' no ^set nimter of steps* Five steps were suggested in the^ 
training unit, but thf^^f^^re a variety of other U80ful models of in^ 
atructiortdl plcojjgvi^Sg that suggest mine or fewer st0ps* The nuniber^of 
steps may also vary depending upon the nature of the goal beiikg refined, 
or on the level oj school responsibility at which the goal is established. 
For some goals, e*g., "the student will acquire basic career-related 
Iskills," a lar0e nuni>er of refinements may be needed in order to arrive ' 
at objectives that are adequate for designing^ and evaluating instruction. 
For other goals, e.g,, "students* will appreciated^ leamvn^ proces\^" 
it may not be possible* or necessary to lifvedk thU^ goOtlTdown into many 
levels. Goals' established at the department or^program level mxy need 
fewer subsequent refinements than goals established district-W'de. 
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Coordinator's Checklist, Module One 
*■ • ^ 

Module One is designed to help participants in: * . 

Deriving District Goals. ^ 



r 



It describes the general conponents of a goal statement, and presents three 
criteria, for deriving district goals- Participants, working with a large 
nunt>er of educational goalsN work in teams to derive a list^of goals. ^ 

The learning objectivts for Module One are presented on p^ge 21 of the 
training- unit.' I ' 



• 




Suggested Times 


Rrel i mi nary act i vi t i es : 




/-'■ 

/ 


Group participants into "Instructional 
Planning Teams" of three- five jnerrbers and 
give each team a^name or nuinber for later « 
identificatior^- 


- 




• 1 

record the decisTons~made during team 
activities.' . 


15 minutes 


3. 


If possible, write the si:tiedule of this 
^ssi on 's^ Activities on the board. 


1 

) 


4. 


Give overview of Module One purposes dnd 
activities. 


> 


Instruct^ 

• 


J;irticipanls to: 




1! 


Read/review learning objectives for Module 
One, P2 21- 


Reading: 
25 minutes 


2. 


Read/ review reading as^lgnmAit for Module ( 
One, pp. 21-27. ' * • 




3. 


Complete/ review Self-Test, for Modul^^One, 
pp. 29-30. / • ^ 


Revi^: 
10 minutes 


4. 


Read/review Suggested Responses to Self-Test, 
pp. 31-33. 
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Coordinator's Checklist. Mbdule One ^continued) 

f 

Suggested Times 



Conduct discussldfli of: 



1. Concepts and principles presented In the 
readings. 

2. Self-Test and Suggested Responsee. 



Instruct participants to: 

1> 



T 



Read "The MCUSO Qoal Setting Effort, Episode 



One," p. 35 and Instructlonsyfor First Team' 
Activity, pT 37. 

2. Perform First Team Activity. • 

a. Evaluate HCUSO philosophy statement on 
Worksheet 1, p. 41. 

b. Read Suggested flesponses, p. 43. ^, 

3. Read Instructions for Second Team Activity, 
p. 45. \ 

4. Perform Secbnjj Team Activity.. 

« a. Writ^ life areas and code nunteris^of goal 
card^ on Worksheet 2, p. 47. 

b.y Read Suggested Responses, pp. 49*53. ' 

5. R^ad Instructions for TJiird Team Activity, 
d/. 55. ^ 

6. / Perform Third Team Activity. 



a. Compile list o'f goals. 

b. Evaluate another, team's set of goals on 
Evaluation Sheet, p. 57 (the cobrdinator 
should instruct each teairt which other 
team's goals to evaluate). 

c. Read evaluation of own team's set of 
goals. « 



15 minutes 



First Team Activity: 
15 minutes 



Second Team Activity: 
^ 30 minutes 



X 



Third Team Activity: 
30 minutes 
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Coordinator's Checklist. -Module One (continued) 

, . > Suggested Times 



Conduct discussion of«: 

1. Team Activities. Suggested Responses, and ^ 
' evaluatton^. - ^ . 

2. Deriving district goals (see Discussion 
Questions)/. 


J 

30 minuses 
$ ' ' ' 


^ • \ ' ^ — 

^ Preview: ^ • 

1. Module(s) to he covered durlna next session. * 

y r , ^ • 


5 minutes 



Total Time:" ^2 hours* 30'hrinutes- 
' 2 hours, 45 minutes 
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. Wtiat should thos?* Involved In setting goals do If there Is no .official . V 
phi loscphy statement for their school or district? I 

— Thie training unit aeeumee the availability of a statement' of educational 
philosophy to^guide the instructional planning team in its g^l getting 
effort. It waa not designed to train school people in the process of 
deriving a district's edkcatioi^l philosophy. If a philosophy statement 

;iB not oDailable, however, theylanning tern could request that tfip oBcision 
makers prepare such a ^document, or the team itself might take responsibility 
for prepainng one. Then the philosopfiy statement could be submitted .for 
review before or even along with the gdals and , goal indicators. If an ^ 

* actual shatement. cannot be written in time, instructional planers shdtld 
at least try to, discus^ what* the qeritral purpose or focus of their^chool 
district appears to be^ and use this as a guide in deriving goal07\Early " 
involvement of representatives of various school^related groups in the ^^^^ 
goal setting process is especially important if the district's educational 
philosophy still needs to be clearly established. ' / ^ 

- ■ " ■■ ■ - 

Is it necessary -to have a list of major life areas in order to evaluate a 
set of goals for comprehensive^iess? > i " " - 

— To check comprehensiveness Dould be helpful to have not gust one, bui 
a nwfrber of schemes for analyzing life into its major aspects. . No one 
schema will suit all schools in all situations. Whether you explicitly 
corrpare your goals to a list of life, areas, or just judge the set of goals 
as to whether it seems to be complete, the important ]^oint ,is to strive 
for a comprehensive, appropriate set of goals that account for al^l the 
major life areas that your students wiVl Encounter. 



HoM many goals should a goal statement contain? 

-'-'This may depend on the focus of the school 'a or district 'a educational 
philosophy and on the particular wag^ yn which^li^e areas have been 
defined. If the goal statement is district'^de ^and fairly general, 
the goals will have to be refined through several additional steps, and 
the niffnber of goals should b^ limited (e.g., under IS) to keep the goal 
refinement procees from becoming umHet^. 

t 

Are there other criteria In addiction to* or Instead of« those presented 
In this mc^dulfe that you would use to select goals for a. goal statement? 



Coordinator's Checklists Module Two,* 



Module Two Is designed to help participants In: 

Refining Goals Into Goal Indicators. 

H discusses the common elaborations of goals In goal statements, and presents 
four criteria for specifying goal Indicators for a goal. Participants seTect 
a ^oal and specify goal indicators for it, using real-life goal statements and 
prtidictiops about the future as additional input. 



The learning objectives for Module Two are presented on page 59 of the 
training unit. I 


y 


Suggested Times 


^ : — 1 

Preliminary activities: 




1. If possible, write the schedule of this 
session's activities on the board. 


10 minutes 


2. Give overview of Module Two purposes and 
activities. 




Instruct participants to: 




1. Read/review learning objectives for Module 
Two, p. 59. 


Reading: 
25 minutes 


2. Read/ review reading assignment for Module 
Two, pp. 59-66. 




3. Complete/ rev lew Self-Test for Module Two, 
pp. 67-69. 


Review: 
10 minutes 


4. Read/review Suggested Responses to Self- Test, 
pp. 71-74. 




Conduct discussion of: 




1. Concepts and principles presented in the 
readings . 


15 minutes 


2. Self-Test and Suggested Responses. 

/ 
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Coordinator's Checklist. Module Two (continued) 



Suggested Times 



Instruct paipticipant5 to: 




1. ((ead "The MCUSD Goal Setting Effort, 
Episode Two," p. 75 and Instructions 
for Team Activity^, p. 77. 




2. Perform Team Activity. 

a. Write ao"al indicators on Worksheet 3. 
pp. 101-104. 


1 hour, 
15 minutes 

1 III 1 IIU 
• 


b. Evaluate another team'\ goal indicators 
on their Worksheet 3 (the coordinator 
should instruct each team which other 
team's goal indicators to evaluate). 

L- 




c. Read evaluation of own team's goal 
- indicators . 


• 


Conduct discussion of: 




1. Team Activity and evaluation. 


30 ninufps 


2. Refining goals into goal indicators (see 
Discussion Questions). 




Preview: 




1. Module(s) to be covered during next session. 


5 minutes 


^ Total Time: 


1 2 hours , 25 minutes- 
\ 2 hours, 40 minutes 

\ 
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Discussion Questions, Module Two 



1. What are the benefits. If any, of refining goals into goal indicators? 
Why not go directly from broad goals to curricular objectives? 

— the community is to be meaningfully involved in the instructional 
planning process^ they need to have a say on more than just the broody 
vague goals. For this purpose y goal indicators can be generated by 
representatives of scJiool^related groups^ thus ensuring relevance and 
responsiveness of school programs. AlsOy because the broad goals tend 
to be vague^ presenting more refined goal indicators to school-related 
groups in the cormunity enables them to better interpret and work toward 
consensus on what achievement of the goals will mean. Having goal 
indicators as well as goals to work with also gives school p rsonnel * 
clearer direction for subsequent instructional decision making ^ while 
at the same time giving them freedom to consider a variety of more 
specific ^bjectivea for achieving these goals. 

Z. Should goal indicators be stated to avoid reference to students and 
student-type behaviors? Doesn't this imply that what's important in 
life is not important In school and vice versa? 

— In this training unit the emgfhasis hoe been on specifying^ life-related 
goal indicators y i.e.^ outcomes that will be important for stuaents to 
display in the long run. Not all curricular or instructional objectives 
appear to meet 'this criterion^ either because they are too specific 
(''will write a three-page report. . .") or because they are only means to 
ends ("ability to recite the multiplication table"). If you prefer to 
mention students and behaviors that students can display in writing 
your goal indicators^ this is all right as long as the behaviors involved 
will also be called for later in life (e!g*^ "ability to grasp and solve 
conceptual problems"). In faat^ d related training unit. Deriving 
n Objectives^ included goal indicators all of^whioh do refer to students 
and to outcomes that are important in school as well as in life after 
students leave school. 



3. How can one write a goal indicator so that it specifies observable 
behavior? 

— This is a very difficult task. A possible guide is to ask yourself 
"What are some of the things that the student who achieves this goal 
will be doing later in life?" At the same time keep a broaa perspective 
so that the outcome specified will refer to all or many students. 
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Voting y conducting business transactions ^ attending social functions ^ 
and Communicating adequately orally or in writing are examples of 
observable behaviors. Less observable are goal indicators that use 
verbs like ^^demonstrates ^ " "displays j " or "exhibits j" although these 
verbs may sometimes be necessary, faad "to know" or "to understand" 
are not observable. Remember finally that this^ and the other^ crit^eria , 
for specifying goal indicators are relative rather than absolute^ so 
ask yourself "Is this more observable than that?" rather than "Is this 
observable?" 



4. What is the difference between goal indicators and the elaborations of 
goals found in most' typical goal statements? 

— Goal indicators^' if written according to the criteH-a presented^ are 
more explicit than typical elaborations. They break^ffhe goal dawn into 
discrete elements and emphasize what^ life outcomes for students are 
expected to result from the schools^ efforts. In contrast j typical 
elaborations tend to lump together important outcomes^ and sometimes 
describe only what the school as an institution should do^ or what 
students should do while in schools AlsOj goal indicators tend to 
refer to more clearly observable behaviors than those implied by 
typical goal statements. 

5. Are there other criteria in addition to, or instead of, those presented 
in this module that you would use to, refine goals into goal indicators? 
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Coordinator's Checklist. Module Three 

5 

Module Three 1s designed to h^lp participants In: 

Screening Sets of Goal Indicators. 

It describes the process of screening goal Indicators to ensure adequate 
coverage of a goal, and presents three criteria for ensuring adequate cov- 
erage. Participants screen all the goal Indicators that they wrote during 
Module Two to determine whether the set of goal Indicators adequately covers 
the goal, and make any necessary changes. 

The learning objectives for Module Three are presented on page 105 of the 
training unit. 



Suggested T1|nes 



\ 



Preliminary Activities: 

1. If possible, write the schedule of this 
session's activities on the board. 

2. Give overview of Module Three purposes and ^ 
activities. 

\ ^ 


— 

\\J III 1 IIU bC9 


Instruct participants to: 

1. Read/review learning objectives for Module 
Three, p. 105. ^ 

2. Read/ review readfng assignment for Module 
Three, pp. 105-108. \ 

3. Complete/review Self-Test for Module mree, 
Pf>. 109-111. 

4. Read/ review Suggested Responses to Self-Test, 
pp. 113-116. 

—5^ ^ 


Reading: 
20 minutes 

Review: 
10 minutes 


Conduct discussion of: ^ 

1. Concepts and principles- presented in the 
readings. ( 

2. Self-Test anf Suggested Responses. 


* 15 minutes 
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Coordinator's Checklist," Module Three (continued) 



Suggested Times 



: ■ 

Instruct participants to: 

1. Read 'The MCUSD Goal Setting Effort, 
Episode Three," p. 117 and instructions 
for Team Activity, p. 119. 

2. T>erform Team Activity. 

a. Revise goal Indicators on Worksheet 3. 

b. Evaluate another team's screened set 

of goal indicators on Evaluation Sheet, 
p. 121 (the coordinator should instruct 
each team which other team's set to 
evaluate). 

c. Read evaluation of own team's' 
screened set of goal Indicators. 


» • — 1 
45 minutes 

• 


Conduct discussion of: 

1. Team Activity and evaluation. 

2. Screening sets/ of qoal ndlcators to ensure 
adequate coyerage (see Discussion Questions). 


20f minutes 


Preview: 

i 1. ModuleCs) to be covered during next session. 


5 minutes 



Total Time: 1 hour,, 45 mlnutes- 
1 hour, 55 minutes 
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Discussion Questions. Module Three 



1. HcM many goal indicators are needed to adequately cover a goal? 

~ 4 goal statement should include at least one goal indicator ^for 
every major interpretation of each goal. The broader the goal, and 
the greater the diversity of viewpoints among school^reldfted groups 
" OB to what constitutes a good eduaation, the m^jre goal indicators 
you will need to adequately cover the goal* On the other hand, you 
should try to limit the goal indicators to a nxmiber that can be 
feasibly assessed by representatives of sohool^related groi4ps. 

H . - ^ 

2. What changes might occur in your own school situation over time that 
might call for major revision of the goal indicators for a given goal? 

3. Ar^ there other criteria in addition to, or instead of, those presented 
in this module that i^u would use to screen a set of goal indicators to 
ensure Adequate coverage ot a goal? 
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Coordinator's Checklist. Module Four 

Module Four is designed to help participants in: 

Prioritizing Goal Indicators. 

^•It presents various methods and sampling techniques for assessing the 
viewpoints of school -related groups, and suggestions on w^ys of using 
the results to prioritize goal indicators. Playing the roles of various 
school-related groups, participants assess the' goal Indicators of another 
team. Participants then use the assessments of their own team s goal 
indicators to assign priorities. 

The learning objectives for Module Four are presented on page 123 of the 
training unit. 



- > 


- Suggested Times 


Prikllmlnarv Activities: 

1. \r possible, write the schedule of this 
session's activities on the board. 


10 minutes 


"2. Give' overview of Module Four purposes and 
activities. 




Instruct participants to: ^ 

1. Read/review learning oojectives ror nuauie 
Four, p. 123. 




Reading: 
30 Dinutes 


2. Read/review reading assignment for Module 
Four, pp. 123-131. 




3. Complete/ review. Self-Test for Module Four, 
pp. 132-134. 


' Review: 
10 minutes 


4. Read/review Suggested Responses to Self- 
Test, pp. 136-137. 


* 


Conduct discussion of: 




I 1. Concepts and principles presented in the 
readings. 


15 mlrtutes 


2. Self-fesf and Suggested Responses. 
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Coordinator's Checklist. Module Four (continued) 

Suggested Times 



Instruct participants to: 


- 


1 1. Read The MCUSD Goal setting tTTori, 

Episode Four," p. 139 and Instructions 
1 for First Team Activity, p. 141. 


1 


2. Perform First fearn Activity. 


First Team Activity: 
30 minutes 


a. Transfer finalset of goal indicators 
onto Workshtet 4, pp. 143-144. 




b.' Assess f|oal indicators of another team 
on its Worksheet 4. 




3. Read Instructions for Final Team Activity, 
p. 145. 


Final Team Activity: 
45 minutes 


4. Perform Final Team Activity. 




a. Record ratings' and priornies of each 
goal indicator on Worksheet 5, p. 147. 

I f 




b. Evaluate another team's prioritized 
1 " nnai i nHi r;itnr« on Evaluation Sheet* 

p. 149 (th'e coordinator should instruct 
each team which other team's prioritized 
goal indicators to evaluate). 


• 


c. Read evaluation of own team's prioritized 
goal indicators. 


. V 

1 


/ 1 ■ 

1 -J" • 

Conduct discbssion of: 




1. Team Activities and evaluation. 


30 minutes 


2. Prioritizing goal indicators (see 
Qiseussion Questions). 

1 ^ 
1 ^ 




Concluding Remarks 

1 X 


15 minutes 



Total Time: 2 hours, 35 minutes- 
2 hours, 55 minutes 
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What techniques. have been most effective in your own school or district 
for getting information from school -related groups as to the outcomes 
that th^' most want students to achieve? 

Do you think that citizen participation in school affairs typically does 
enhance public support for the schools and diminish school -community 
tensions t as suggested in the reading? ' ^ 

— If citizen partiaipation is planned, and positive in intent, it 
undoubtedly impi^ve^ school^aommnity relations, as well as the 
education which stuOents receive. It is naive^ to aeeume that all 
citizens can or want to participate, hoDever, or that all. who want 
to participate ^ant to work within or with the existing school 
structure. The critical issue for school decision makers is to 
provide for involvement that is meaningful, cohtintwus rather than 
a rare event, an^ structured so as to provide useful input for 
decisions. This training unit atternpts io describe one such 
process for obtaining that kind of involvement^ 

What would happen if instructional planners did not prioritize the goal 
indicators that they specify? 

\ 

"Althou^ the goal indicators would provide guidance to instructional 
staff a^to ithe various manifestations of a given goal which students 
should be helped to achieve, they would not help them to decide where 
to concentrate their instructional prepdratii^* When teaching staff 
find that the scope of a given course or prog«rm wonH allow all aspects 
of the pertinent goal(s) to be covered, as undoubtedly will happen, 
decisions about what to. leave out may be made arbitrarily or in the 
interests of the staff rather than the students, unless meaningful 
priorities have already been set with invdlvement of major school^ 
related groups. 

/ 

0 

■> 

0 



f 
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coordinator's checkhsts: 




31 



This Coordinator's Checklist includes: 

a) A page on which you may wrfte your tentative schedule for the 
training on Analyzing Problems; 

b) An overview of the Introduction and each module; 

o) Lists of aTl the tasks that the coordinator sjiould perform in 
guiding participants through each session; and 

d) Suggested discussion questions. 

While conducting training sessions, you may wish to check off each 
task as you complete it. Minimum suggested times are indicated for 
clusters of related tasks. Total times vary depending on whether 
reading is done outside or in class. 

Because many issues may arise durlrtg training that cannot easily be 
answered by referring to the training unit itself, the discussion questions 
are provided to help you focus on some of these issues and to generate 
class disQussion concerning them. Suggested responses are provided where- 
ever possible. However, stnce the response to many of these issues depends 
on the^articipant-'s own context and experience, sugqested responses are not 
provided in all cases. 
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Coordinator's Schedule 
for Analyzing Problems' Trainfng Course 



Date and Time 



r 

Preliminaries 










/ 


IntroducttDn to Analyzing Problems 


Nodule One: 


Which Problem Signals Warrant 
Further Analysis? 

• 

* 

\ 


s 


Module Two: 


What Problems Do the 
Signals Imply?' - 




Moduffe Three :^ 


^ f — ' ^ 

What Additional Information 

is Needed? i ! 




Module Four: 


How Should the Information 

be Collected? ' ^ 




— • * 

Module Five: 


■ — • ' — — 

Are the Problems Valid? * . 

• • 

* 




Nodule Six: 


If They Are Valid, 
How Serious Are the. 
Problems? 


•>* 


Conclusion 

— i 
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Coordinator's C>>eck11st« Introduction 

' ' ' ' . * ' ' ' > 

The Introduction orients participants to the process of Analyzing Problems as 
it is dealf^with 1ft the training unit/ It also introduces the simulate*! Mid .' 
City Unified School District, whose problems the participants will be analyzing 
.'during training. « *, ' 

The learning objectives for the Introduction are presented on page 1 of the 
training unit/ 



Suggested Times 



Conduct discussion of: 
* • 

1. How Analyzing ^oblems contribM 
overall process oi managing Ins 
programs, 

^2. Nature of materials and procedi 
training unit on Analyzing Prot 

3. Nature of coor^Jinator^Lsixdle ar 
pant's role in the .training pre 


r 

tes to the 
tructional 

res in the 
lems. . 

(d fftirtici;- 
iffess. 


20 minute; 


Distribute: 

1. Distribute: One training unit to each 
partii^ipant. 


5 minutes 


Instruct participants to: 

1. Read/review learning objectives for 
Introduction, p. 1 

2. Read/review Introduction tOi Analyzing 
Problems, pp. 1-7. 

3. Complete/review Self-Test for Introduction, 
pp. 9-11. 

4. Read/review Suggested Responses to Self- 
Test, pp. 13-16. 


Reading:; 
30 minutes 

Re\?iew: 
10 minutes 



34 

Sjjggested Times 



Conduct discussion of: 


— 


1. The Simulation: Mid City Unified School 
District, Instructional Planning Team, 
pp. 4-7. 




2. Concepts and principles presented in 
IntroductioQ » pp. 1-3. 


20 minutes 


3. Self-Test and Suggested Responses. 




Preview: 




1. Module(s) to be covered durinq 
next session. 


5 minutes ' 

i 



Total Time: ' i> 55 minutes- 

1 hour , 15 minutes / 



0 



I 
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Coordinator's Check1ist> Module One 



Module One is designed to help participants decide: 

< i 

Which Proble^i Signals Warrant Further Analysis? 

It introduces them to the concept^ of problem signals, or information re- 
ceived which alerts instructional! planners* to the existence of, problems. 
Participants: a) learn how to reifognize and organize problem signals; 
b) receive four criteria by which \to evaluate whether sets of signals warrant 
further analysis; and c) work In teams to review simulated problem signals, 
classify them into ^.paftegories, and decide which categories require systematic 
analysis. 

The learning objectives for Module One are presented on pao^l? of the training 
unit. 

Suggested Times 



Preliminary Activities: 



1. Group participants into "Instructional Plan- 
ning Teams" of three-five members and give 
each team a name or number for later 
identification. 

2. Ask each team to select a team chairman to 
record the decisions mad6 during team 
activities. 

3. If possible, write the schedule of this 
session's activities on the board. 

4. 6^ive overview of Module One purposes and 
procedures . 



Instnrt participants to: 



1. Read/review learning objectives for Module 
One, p. 17. 



2. Read/review reading assignment for Module 
One, pp. 17-26. ^ 

3. Complete/review Self-Test for Module One, 
pp. 27-31 . 

4. Read/review Suggested Responses to Self- 
Test, pp. 33-38. 



15 minutes 



Reading: 
30 minutes 

Review: 
IC minutes 
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Suggested Times 



1 • ■ — — — — 

Conduct discussion of: 

1. Concepts and principles presented In the 
readings. 

2. Self-Test and Suggested Responses. 


15 minutes 


Instruct participant: to: 

1. Read September MCUSD News article, p. vj 
and Instructions for Team Activity, p. 41. 

2. Perforrfi Team Activity. 

a. Read prbblem signal cards. 

bi Classify and evalu'^te problem 
signals on Worksheet 1. 

3. Read Suggested Responses, pp. 45-48. 


1 hour, 
15 minutes 


Conduct discussion of: 

1. Team Activity and Suggested Responses. 

2. Classifying and evaluating problem 
signals (see Discussion Questions). 


20 minutes 


Preview: 

^ 1. Module(s) to be covered during next 
session. 


5 minutes 



Total time: 2 hours, 20 minutes- 
2 hours , 40 minutes- 
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Discussion Questions, Module Qhe 



1. Is it useful to conduct a periodic, cursory screening of all problem 
signals being received by district staff? If so, how often should this 
be done? 

/ — Analyzing problem signals should be an ongoing operation rather than 
' a one-shot affair. This is necessary because of the large quantity of 
signals that the' staff is Ivkoly to receive over time. Furthermore^ 
some signals iny demand an irrmediUte response ie.g., a complaint from 
a parent);, yet also need to be evaluated in relation to other signals 
for their possible ^long-range sig:iificar^. The frequency with which 
all problem signals s'^ould be collected^ categorized, and screened 
depends on the number of people available to carry out the screening. 



2. What should be done with signals that you decide do not warrant further 
analysis at this time? 

— If the signals deserve immediate attention, you could delegate them 
to the most appropriate person(s) (e^g., building administrators, 
guidance staff) in the district to deal with them* To determine 
whetner the signals also have long-range or dCstrict-HJide implications, 
ifou might wish to actively collect additional information. Or you 
might file or record information about the signals on d '^old" basts, 
so that over time additional Hgnals related to the same problem could 
be CK^nsid^red along with those initially received. 

3. Is it worthwhi to attempt to record or file information that may be 
signalling major district problems? How could this be done efficiently? 



4. Are there other criteria in addition to, or instead of,' those presented 
in this module that you would use to decide whether particular problem 
signals warrant analysis? 

5. Do you think that enough signals of existing problems are regularly 
received by staff in your district to make active searching for 
additional problem signals unnecessary? 



6. What do you consider significant sources or methods of communicating 
problem signals in your community or district? 
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Coc^rdina tor's Checklist, Module Two 



Module Two is designed to help participants decide: 

What Problems Do the Signals Inply? 

I 

It describes how to write adequate definitions of the problems implied by 
the problem signals received. Participants reeelve four criteria to evalu- 
ate the adequacy of problem definitions, and work in teams to write defini- 
nitions for a number of problems concerning student outcomes. 

The learning objectives for Module Two are presented on page 49 of -the 
training unit. 



Suggested Timeg 





Preliminary activities: 






1. If possible, write the schedule of this 
session's activities on'the board. 


10 minutes 




7 f^i UP nuPrUiPUf of MaHiiIp Tiaia niiv«nncAc 

and activities. 




) 


^ Instruct participants to: 






1. Read/review leflrmng objectives for 
Module Two, p. 49. 


Reading: 




2. Read/review reading assignment for Module 
Two, pp. 49-56. 

3. Complete/review Self-Test for Module 
Two, pp. 57-62. 


30 minutes 

Review: 
10 minutes 




4. Read/review Suggested Responses to 
Self-Test, pp. 63-69. 


/ 




Conduct discussion of: 




L 


1. Concepts and principles pre$ented in 
the readings. 


15 minutes 


1 


2. Self-Test and Suggested Responses. 
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Suggested Times 


Instruct participants to: 




1 Read October MCUSD News Article, 
p. 71 and Instructions for First 
Team Activity, p. 73. 




_ 2. Perform First Team Activity. 

a. Define first two problems on 
Worksheet 2. 


First Team Activity: 
;30 minutes 


b. Read Suggested Responses, pp. 79-81* 




3. Perform Second Team Activity. 

a. Define rema-ining- three problems 
on Worksheet 2. 


Second Tearfi Activity: 
30 minutes 


b. Read Suggested Responses, pp. 91-93. 




Conduct discussion of: 




1. Team Activities and Suggested 
Responses. ^ 




2. Defining instructional problems 
in terms of the student outcomes 
involved (see Discussion Questions). 


20 minutes 


Preview: 




1. nodule(s; to be coverea auring next 
session. 


5 minutes 



Total 



20 minutes 



/ 
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Discussion Questions, Module Two 

1- What difficulties may occur if existiTig and desired student outcomes are 
not stated in comparable terms? 

— Discrepancies between the existing and desired states cannot be 
reliably measured in this case^ and it ie thus difficult to determine 
whether or not the problem is valid. 



2. What is wrong with defining problems too broadly? 

— Several different problems may be implied by a broadly ^'de fined problem^ 
some of -which -may exist among your student population <md some which may 
not; thus the problem will be difficult or impossible to validate. It 
may also not be feasible to design instructional strategies for solving 
a number of very comprehensive problems. Furthermore^ because of the 
difficulty in pinpointing the information needed to analyze a broadly 
stated problem^ time and money may subsequently be wasted collecting 
and examining more infoxmxtion than is necessary. * ^ 

2. What is wrong with defining problems too narrowly? 

— Separate analyses of narrowly ^defiried problems may lead to inefficient^ 
'piecemeal solutions; since you may be examining only one symptom of a 
major problem^ the subsequent tretxtmant may not remedy the actual problem. 
Also^ since much of th^ in formation gathered may be of a general nature 
its applicability to narrowly-defined problems may be difficult to 
deterwnine. 



4- Why should problem definitions based on signals you've received be 
considered only tentative? 

--Information initially received may be incomplete^ inaccurate^ biased, 
etc.^ and the nature of the problem may appear in a different light 
once additional information is collected. ' 

S. What's wrong with stating student outcome problems in terms of their 
" potential causes? 

^^Some conditipns ^hat are claimed to be the root causes of certain 
student outcome problems may not be within the schooVs irmediate 
power to affect^significantly , (e.g. ^ poverty). Attempta.^to improve 
student learning can become bogged down if those concerned focus on 
causes^ since there is likely to be much disagreement over what is t}^ 
cause of the problem. By defining the problem in t^rms of the t.xisttng 
and desired student outcomes school decision mak^.rs have a basis for 
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examninq a variety of posavhle oontHhuting factory in term of their ^ 
^ZZnsHp to a single pvohUm-^cmd a better haziB for Beleot^ng the 
appropr^iate solution. 

What's wrong with stat1ng\tudent outcome problems in terms of proposed 
solutions? 

-This tendency prevents school decision makers f^'^^.fj^/^.'f 

rcmaeof alternatives that might help solve the 

mficult to detemine the merits of proposed 

;/obL(s) they are meant to solve have ^l^^^f lll^^^^^ 

When vroblems are defined in terms of recormended solutions, certain. 

"^sel ar^ Ztomaticilly assurned, rather than ^'^^^f^^f^^^J/^^^^.^ ' 

and its potential causes to the type of rigorous analysis .that ensures 

an appropriate solution. 
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Coordinator's Checklisti Module Three 



Module Three is designed to help participants decide: 
What Additional Information ^*s Needed? 

It introduces the concepts of validity and seriousness of problems as a basis 
for collecting information about them, and presents, six criteria that can be 
used to determine the seriousness of problems. In teams, participants summa- 
rize the avail ableMnformation pertinent to the validity and seriousness of 
each problem, and judge the adequacy of the information for determining vali- 
dity and seriousness. 

The learning objectives for Module Three are presented on page 9S of the 
training unit. 

Suggested Times 



t 

PVeliminary activities: ^ 




1. If possible, write the schedule of this 
session's activities on the board « 

2. Give Jfverview of Module Three purposes 
and activities. 


10 minutes 


I nstrucfDarti r1 nant^ to* 




1. Read/review learning objectives for 
Module Three, p. 95. 

2. Read/review reading assignment for 
Module Three, pp. 95*^1 04 « 

3. Complete/review Self-Test for Module 
Three, pp. 105-109. 

• 


Reading: 
30 minutes 

Review: 
10 minutes 


4. Read/review Suggested Responses to 
Self-Test, pp. 111-117* 




Conduct discussion of: 




1. Concepts and principles presented in 
the readings. 


15 minutes 


# 

2. Self-Test and Suggested Responses. 

\ • 
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Suggested Times 



V 

Instruct participants to: 






1. Read NoVember MCUSD News article, p 119 

and InsttHjctions for First Team 
Activity, V 121. 




• 


■ Z- Perform First. Team Activity. 

a. Read sampM information summaHes 
, pp. 123-1 26V 


First Team Activity: 
60 minutes 


b. Summarize information for remaining 
three problems on Worksheet 3. 






c. Read Suggested Responses, pp; 133-138 






3. Read Instructions for Second Team 

Activity, p. 139 






4. Perform Second Team Activity 

a. Evaluate adequacy of available 
information concerning each 
problem on Worksheet 4. 


* 

Second Team Activity: 
30 minutes 


b. Read Suggested Responses, pp. 143-148. 






Conduct discussion of: ^ p 






1. Team Activities and Suggested 

Responses. 






2. Deciding what additional infnrmafinn 

> ^ . . , * ■ «« ■ una 1 . 1 M 1 unfla L 1 0n 

IS' needed to analyze problems (see 
i Discussion Questions). . . ^ ^ 


20 minutes 


Preview: 






. 1. Module(s) to be covered during next 
session. " 

— — t- 


5 minutes 


1 -■ ' — — • — L. 

Total Time: 


2 hours, 30 minutes - 
2 hours, 50 minutes 
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m^russion Questions. Module. Three 

1. HoM does suitmarizing in written form information gathered about probWms 
' help you in making deyi^ions? 

-It ovgani2&8 the infomation in term of the pHterCa you will use to 
make decdaions about validity and seHousneas. It aUo Pj;ovtde8a 
useful mans of oonmmiaating the neoeeacoy mfomattcM to othere, flinoe 
not every person who partioipates in the deoisiorilmktng prooeea or who 
inquires about the basis for decisions can read all the available 
information cjjout a problem. 

« 

2. Is there one type of information, that is. ^"e^criterion of s^^^^ 
about which you might want to collect and examine Jn^*^;" 
before proceeding to collect more information about the remaining 
criteria? ^ 

-It may be eensibU to examine information about "size of dis<n^panay'' 
first so that the validity of the problem oan be . /^v^ 

problem is invalid, then there is really no need to obtain tnfomatton 
ci)out the other criteria that determine seriousness. 

O 

3. What are the best guidelines for determining whether you have adequate 
information to analyze the pcoblem? 

-You should have enough inlomation to make a fairly .f"^"* 
■ as to how serious the probl^ is with respect to each of the «^*erta 
that determine seriousness. However, you do not "f^^^f^^i' ^^1*^ 
suimarize the same amount of information about each .f]''f, 
discrepancy between existing and desired state (crvteHon ^-J ^^^Z 
to ou£e both validity and seriousness, it ts J''^°'^<^IJ^. 
coriute ^rmation on this criteHon. If some of the <^^:^r'^J'^^' 
U-^.g., if. information on criterion a. has already '^^•'^^J^^-^ 
p^oporUon of students affected-then you will need ^««J;«J5"~^ 
for the subsequent, overlapping criteria (in the above example, ari- 
\ ZriZ bT If f<Arly <^Ictive information^ is ^H^^^Sj^^r 
\ d., financial costs of having the probUm^ h.e., ^^^.^^'^ ^e 
\ on criterion f., haw soon action is required Uj., i'fiTorT 
sentence on each of these cHteria may^ be adequate, ^ 
has specified a date by which action is required 3i^t ^lf<^J^^J 
Tadline" or "no date for action hae been apeotfied' might be adeqm^ 
infoZtionfor dudgiri seriousness. On the other hand,. '^'^^^J'T''' 
Ji^ria like c , importance to school-related groups or e., related 
^bUm may^ requiri a greater amount of information before you can ■ 
make a confident judgment* 



Are there other criteria In addition to, or Instead of, those presented 
In this module that you would use to Judge the adequacy of available 
inforlhatlon concerning a^problem? 

— Module Fgur of thie training unit euggeete that information be ^ 
collected from a variety of dovcrcea and by a wide range -of methoda 
to ensure that all pertinent viewpoints are sampled. Thus you might 
consider the range of sources and methods represented by the problem 
signals to be a determiner of the adequacy of aocildble information. 
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Coordinator's Checklist. Module Fot^r 
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Module Four is designed to help participants decide: \ 

\ 

How Should the Information be Collected? 



JirlJ5foI''!MJh^*''^®J^ °^ information sources and methods of collecting in^ 
format! on. which may be useful in analyzing student ou^ome problems, and 

^iffiSfL'^M^:^^^?*^*!^^""' "J desirable characteriffi^ of an information 
?nfo^J?L'^]K . ^" ^^r* P^J-ticipants develop plansfto collect additional 
infonnation about several problems. 1 

/ '\ 
f'o"** a»*e presented/ on page 1^9 of the 



Preliminary activities: 


^uggesi:eQ Klines 

- • \.. 


1- If possible, write the schedule of this 

session's activities on the board. 


\ 


2. Give overHew of Module Four' purposes 

and activities. 


10 minutes 


Instruct participants to: 




' « 1. Read/review learning objectives for 
' Module Four, p , 149. 




; 1 2. Read/ review reading assignment ^for 

Module four, pp. 149-160.' 


Reading: I ^ 
30 minutes 


1 3. Complete/review Self-Test for Module 

Four, pp. 161-163. 


Iteview: 
TO minutes 


4. Read/review Suggested Responses {o 
Self-Test, pp. 165-168. 




Conduct discussion of: 




1- Concepts and principles presented in 
the readings. 


15 minutes 


2, Self-Test and Suggested Responses. 

— t 
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Suggested Times 



Instruct participants to: ^ 




J; Read December MCUSD News article, p. 169 
and Instructions for First Team 
Activity, p. 171. ^ 

• 2. Perform First Team Activity. 

" a. Specify information choices for 
first problem on WorKsneet b. 


* < 

First Team Activity: ' 
30 minjites ) 


h Rpad Suaopstpd ResDonses. DD.177-178 

3. Perform Second Team Activity. 

a. Specify information choices for 
remaining two problems on 
, Worksheet 5. 


Second Team Activity: 
30 minutes 

a 


b Rpad SuaGPSted RpSDonses. dd. 189-190 




* ♦ * 

Conduct discussion of: 




1. Team Activities and Suggested Responses. 


20 minutes 


*2. Collecting cost-effective information to 
(analyze problems (see Discussion Questions). 


\ 


Preview: 


\ " 


1. Module (s) to be covered during next 
session. 


5 minutes 



.( , Total Time: 2 hours - ' 

.2 hours, 20 minutes- 
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Discussion Questions, Module Four 



1. What is the fi^rst step in developing a cost-effeVive information plan? 

— Deteifnining what types of infomati^n you need — that is^ which criteria 
that determine seriousness of problems tjOu need more inforfnation about. 



2. Why should you f ^ ^ specify aJl the sources and methods that you intend 
to use before you the information collection plan into action? _ 

"^^Certain information sourceo and methods of collecting information may be 
useful for getting information on more than one criterion of seriousness— 
e.g.^ interviewing a scxmplp. of students to find out both the proportion of 
students affected bv ' "oroblem (criterion b. ) and its importance to the 
school^related grc xdents (ci^iterion c ). At a still more comprehen- 

sive level y if a n'..^ ^er of problems are being analyzed at the same time^ 
use of the same sources and/or methoc^s leads to more comparable information 
across problems as r^.y. as greater efficiency in collecting the information. 
For eaximpley a questionnaire assessing parents' views concerning the inrpor- 
tance of basic skills can be extended to cover other areas where problems 
have been identified^ e.g.^ social skills and.physiaal and emotional well- 
being. 

3. Do you think that "cost" considerations or "effectiveness" considerations 
should receive greater weight when you develop an information plan, or 
should they be weighted equally? 

— Naturally thin depends on the resources available ^ and the consequences 
of failing to collect the necessary information. Sometimes even with 
costly and well-^thought-out informdction plans^ the information collected 
may turn out to be of little value becausti it is too gennral^ biased^ 
inaccurate, etc. Since schools generally have limited resources , they 
may find it practical to set a ceiling on the cost of collecting the 
information, and then within these constraints try to ensure that they 
are collecting the best information aoailable, by careful selection of 
sources and methods. Technique^ for combining cost and effectiveness 
into a single index do etcist, but are beyond the scope of this training 
unit. The point to remember is that you should consider both factors 
when collecting information rather than either one in isolation. 

4. How can you judge when you have "enough'' information to analyze a problem? 

— VJhen you have inforrmtion that answers each of the six questions, or 
criteria, f hat ^determine seriousness of problems from a variety of 
sources and collected by a variety of methods. 



1 
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Say that you have collected a great deal of information about a problem. 
Is it necessary to process or organize the information in some way before 
judging the validity and seriousness of the problem? 

— Yt-o-, .-^nc it would be very difficult to keep all the information in ^ 
mind in making a decision. There are several useful bases for processzng 
the infomation. First, sin^e not all the information will be of equal » 
juality, you might first screen it to weed out information that zs greatly 
piased, inaccurate, inappropriate to the problem, etc. Second, as suggested 
earlier, you should organize the information in terms of the crtterta by 
^jhich you will judge the validity and seriousness of the problem. And 
Hnally, you will often need to summarize, or condense, the information, 
particularly in the case of long reports or open-ended comments. It ts 
important to be aware that in the process of swrmavizing you are bound to 
hiqhliqht^ certain aspects, omit others, and perhaps draw inferences or _ 
conclusions not directly stated; you should therefore exercise caution vn 
the process. 

In your experience, have particular sources and/or methods of coHecting 
information proven to be generally more productive or useful than others.' 
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Coordinator's Checklist, Module Five 



Module Five is designed to help participants^^ decide: 

Are the Problems Valid? 

It details the type of information that is needed to determine the validity of 
problems, and presents four alternative decisions that may ba reached about a 
problem's validity. The importance of redefining problems based on additional 
information is emphasized. Then, in teams, participants summarize additional 
information about the problems being analyzed, judge their validity, and where 
appropriate redefine them based upon the additional information. 

The learning objectives for Module F- are presented on page 191 of th'e 



training unit. ^ 


Suggested Times 


Preliminary activities: 


1 


1. If possible, write the schedule of th's 

bcoolUn o uccivicico Uii biic uuaru« ^ 


10 minutes 

1 W III! IIUV\«W 


2. fiive overview of Module Five purposes 
,and activities. 


t 

: 1 

1 . 


Instruct participants to: 

Read/review learning objectives for 
Module Five, P.. 191. 

2. Read/review reading assignment for 
Module Five, PP. 191-195. 

3. Complete/review Self-Test for Module 
Five, pp. 197-200. 


r 

Reading: \ 
20 minutes 

Review: 
10 minutes 


4. Read/review Suggested Responses to 
Self-Test, pp. 201-205. 

1 


t 
t 


' Conduct discussion of: 




• 1. Concepts and principles presented in 
the readings. 


10 minutes 


1 2. Self -Test and SISgciested Responses. 
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Suggested Times 



\ 

Instruct participants to: 

1. Read February MCUSD News Articl^, p. 207 
and Instructions for First Team 
Activity, p. 209. 

2. Perform First Team Activity. 

a. Read information cards (the coordinator 
should remind each team to use only the 
cards which they specified in their 
information plans). 

b. Summarize additional information 
for three problems on Worksheet 3. 

c. Read Suggested Responses, pp?\vi-216. 

3. Read Instructions for Second Team 
Activity, p. 217. 

4. Perform Second Team Activity. 

a. Judge validity of oroblems on 
Worksheet 6, and redefine problems 
on Worksheet 2 as necessary. 

b. Read Suggested Responses, pp. 233-235. 


1 

First Team Activity: 
60 minutes 

i X 

1 

f 1 

Second Team Activity: 
30 minutes 


Conduct discussion of: 

1. Team Activities and Suggested Responses?"^ 

2. Determining the validity of instructional 
problems (see Discussion Qiiestion^). 




Preview: 

1. Module (s) to be covered during next 
session. 


5 minutes 



Total Time: 2 hours, 25 minutes- 

2 hours, 35 minutes 
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Discussion Questions, Module Five 



1. Are problems that you judge to be "valid only in part" the only problems 
that need to be redefined before judging their seriousness? 

— No^ even problems that are judged to he valid ae initially defined can 
generally be more accurately defined after additional information is 
collected* i t 



2. Is it possibly to receive problem signals about a problem that turns out 
after analysis not to be valid for your district? Can you give any 
examples of when t\^s has happened, or iniqht happen? 

— A problem should be judged invalid if the size of the discrepancy ^• 
between the existing condition and the desired condition is ^garded 
as not significant. SometimeSj of course^ the opinions and perceptions 
of those who .initiated problem signals are not shared by the Ittrger 
school community ^ in which case the problem might be judged invalid* 
And sometimes analysis may reveal that the problem is only valid for 
a single school in the district^ and thus is not an appropriate concern 
for a district-wide planning body. 

3. Suppose you had to judge the validity of a problem as "impossible to 
determine" because of conflicting information received; how dp yo^eial 
with the alleged problem the>^after? 

— Such problems should not be ignored^ particularly if at least some 
of the information received indicates that the problem is fairly 
serious. One approach might be to collect still more information^ 
attempting to get it from the most reliable and objective sources 
possible; in this way one point of view might emerge as being better 
supported by the evidence and you could thereby judge whether the 
problem is or is not valid. Certainly yoytr own opinions and values 
will influence the ultimate judgment. Another possibility ^ if two 
or more parties have strong but conflicting viewpoints and goals 
concerning the problem^ would be to redefine thp. problem so that the 
schools can deal with the valid concerns raised by both parties. For 
example^ if critics oppose a proposed sex education program and yet 
some students and parents are strongly in faoor^ you might redefine 
the problem so that it re'^ateTto the need for family life and sex 
infomqtion among a subgr^ of the students who wish it (i.e.^ those 
who will voluntarily 'enrolls in the program) ^ rather than for all 
students (which implies a mandatory program). 
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Coordinator's Checklist. Module Six 

Module Six is designed to help participants decide: 

If They Are Valid, How Sefious Are the Problems? 

It details the variety of factors, or criteria, that make certain problems 
more serious than others. In teams, participants judge the relative serious- 
ness of se :ral problems, by comparing inforrnation about each problem pertinent 
to the criteria that determine seriousness. 

The learning objectives for Module Six are presented on page 237 of the 
training un't. r 





Suggested Times 


^ Preliminary activities: 




' 1. If possible, write the schedule of this 
session's activities on the boards 

2. Give overview of Module Six purposes 

1 and activities. 

I ' -1 

! 

1 — 


10 minutes 

f 

i ^ ■ 


Instruct participants to: 




1. Read/review learning objectives for 
Module Six, p. 237. 

2. Read/review reading assignment for 
Module Six, pp. 237-240, 

3. Completeytreview Self-Test for Module 
Six, p. 241. 


Reading: 
20 mi^iutes 

Review: 
10 minutes 


4. Read/ review Suggested Responses to 
Self -Test, pp. 243-244. 




Conduct discussion of: 




1. Concepts and principles presented in 
the readings. 

2. Self-Test and Suggested Responses 

r • 


10 minutes 
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Suggested Times 


Instruct participants to: 




1. 


Read March MCUSD News article, p. 245 
and Instructions for Individual 
Activity, p. 247. 


• 


2 


rciiUrni iiiuiViullal nC^ i> 1 V 1 tjr • 

\on Wdrks^et 7- 


Individual Activity: 
30 minutes 




Read Instructions for Team Activity,^. 251, 






rciTUiiu 1 cain jfvcuivi ty« 

a. Judge the seriousness of problems 
on Worksheet 7. 


Team Activity: 
30 minutes 


5. 


Read Instructions far Final Activity, p. 255, 




6. 


Perfonn ^inal Act^'vity. 

a. Write memorandum to Superintendent 
Redf ord • 4 


Final Activity: 
30 minutes 


7. 


Evaluate another team's memorandum. 

a. Give their own memo to another team 
that you designate. 

Complete Evaluation Sheet, p- 259, 

c. Read evaluation of own team's memorandum- 




Conduct discussion of: 




1. 


Team Activities and evaluation. 




. 2. 


Determining the relative seriousness of 
instructional problems (see Discussion 
Questions). 


50 minutes 


3. 


The entire process of analyzing problems 
(see Discussion Questions). 






Total Time: 2 


hours, 50 minutes- 



3 hours 
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Discussion Questions, Module Six 

1. Even if problems are Systematically analyzed, what factors can account 
for different priorities for action on problems? ' 

— a) Different information may he collected about the problems; h) Not 
all the information collected will he equally useful for judging validity 
and seriousness 'because its applicability tp the problem^ objectivity ^ and/ 
or reliability may vary; c) Different people may judge the relative importance 
of each of the criteria that determine seriousness of problems somewhat differently* 



0 you think that certain criteria that determine seriousness of problems 
are inherently more important than others? 

— Not in the sense that all school-^related groups or individuals would 
agree that certain criteria outweigh others. However, a particular 
individual, given his unique experience and orientation, may attach^ 
greater importance to certain criteria when judging seriousness* A 
school business administrator, for example, might be tempted to give 
precedence to criterion d*, financial costs of having the problem, 
whereas a parent might think that criterion c, importance to school- 
related groups, should be weighted most heavily. The important thing 
fqr school decision makers is not to take a one-sided approach; for 
example, do not equate "seriousness" with pressure to take action 
>, (criterion /.), as has commonly been done in the past. It is your 
responsibility to look at all aspects of the problem* 

3. Suppose that complaints about a particular problem recently analyzed by 
your district's planning team are continuing to circulate. As a school 
decision maker, how would you explain to critics why the schools have ' 
not initiated an intensive effort to solve the alleged problem? 

— There may be sevIrSil legitimate r^sons for such apparent "no action* 
First, the analy^s might have turned up information indicating that the 
problem is not vaVid, i*e*, despite problem signals the discrepancy be- 
tween existing and desired states is not of practical significance* ^Or - 
the problem, whilr judged valid, mczy have been found to be of low ser- 
iousness in comparison to other prSblems requiring attention and there^ 
fore intensive effort to solve this problem was judged unfeasible or 
inappropriate. Finally, even if the problem was judged valid and 
serious, the planning team and/or other school decision makers may 
currently be examining the potential causes and attempting to deterwnine 
the most appropriate solution before rushing prematurely into action. 
If you took the time to develop and communicate an adequate rationale 
for the apparent "no action," criticisms might be reduced. 

4* Are there other criteria that you would use in addition to, or instead of, 
those presented in this training unit for judging how serious problems are 
relative to one another? 
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Discussion Questicyis, Entire Training Unit 



1- Should the six steps outlined in this training for analyzing problems, i.e., 

1) which problem signals warrant further analysis?, 

2) what protxlen^ do the signals imply?, 
s 3) is more information needed?, 

4) how can the information be collected?, 

5) are the problems valid?, and 

6) how serious are they?, 

always be carrie^ out in this sequence? 

— Not neoesscan^ly . In some inatanoea the initial prdblem aignale reaeiiied 
may provide sufficient 'information for o^dging validity and seriouanesa^ 
and no'additional information need he collected. In other caaea, you may 
auspect that a problem ia invalid, and may wiah to collect only enough 
infomation initially to determine ita validity. Then, only if the problem 
ia ahoum to be valid, you could proceed to collect the additional informal 
tion needed^ to judge how aerioua it ie\ 

2. Are there considerations besides the relative seriousness of problenis 
that determine what action your school or district maty take in dealing 
with valid problems? 

— Yea, probably quite a few* Firat of all, even when a problem has been 
ahown to require action (i.e., to be aerioua), varioua diff^cultiea may 
ariae. When propoaed aolutiona are analyzed in terma of coals and potential 
impact, it may turn out that there ia not enough money to tdHe action, or 
that the deaired atate ia unrealiatically high, or perhapa available ataff 
are not able to aolve the problem. (For example*^ while an environmental 
education program may be needed, there may not be enough etaff to provide 
it, or the teachera ' lack of training may prevent euch a program from 
aucceeding and thua it may not be wiae to initiate it at thie time.) Or 
a certain area may be conaidered too controveraial for the achool to take 
action, even though there ia a recognized atudent outcome problem in that 
area: for example, atudent knowledge, attitudea, and behavior related to 
aex and family life. Secondly, many of the actions that achoola do^ take 
to introduce or modify inatructional programa are baaed on factora beaid^a 
the need to aolve aerioua atudeyit outcome problema which may exiet in 
thoae program areaa. An area in which atate aaaiatance or federal granta 
have recently become available may auddenly be judged 'Tiigh priority" by 
particular achool deoiaion makera. Or a newly-hired achool executive may 
be highly interested in certain program areaa (e*g., foreign language) or 
techniques (e.g., team teaching) and puah for highkr reaource allocatipna 
for theae purpoaea even if no aerioua atudent out cane problema have been 
found to be related to theae concema. 
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3. Would you ever use a procedure similar to the one presented in this training 
unit to deal with other types of school concerns besides student outcome 
problems? Would it or would it not be important to analyze the student 
outcome problems separ'ately from other type^ of problems (e.g., staffing 
problems, financial matters, program wec;knesses)? 

— The general process also seems ccppropnate for analyzing problems 
related to school concerns other than student outcomes. The criteria 
for collecting information and for Judging seriousness would probably 
be somewhat different. Because of the pitfalls already discussed in 
confusing underlying causes^ student outcome problems ^ .and actions 
taken by schools that may or may not help solve such problems^ it is 
probably best to at least specify in advance ^hich of the problems 
to be analyzed are primarily student outcomes and which are primarily 
other school concerns. This should help^ you in examining relationships 
between different kinds of problems which the school faceSy and in 
setting approprictte priorities for action. 

4. Is the process of problem analysis appropriate only for district-level 
planning and decision making*, or could it be used at the bu11d1(m or 
department level as wejl? ^ 

— The same process ^ in terms of major steps ^ seems appropriate at the 
building or department le^el. However ^ since each building or department 
has fewer resources than the district as a whole y as well as other types, 
of pressures on staff timey it may be more difficult to devote the ^ 
necessary time and money to analyze problems thoroughly at this \evel. 
It may also be wasteful ^for each school to analyze its own problems in 
isolation from other schools in the district^ since they will each have 
to go through somewhat similar and expensive steps to complete the 
process y and may never discover that some of the pi^blems have district- 
wide significance and should be attacked on that basis. In districts 
where the central office fails to provide leadership in analyzing long- 
range problems y however ^ local school staff probably need to devote 
attention to it themselves since otherwise they may be making decisions 
in a vacuum. . \ 



; 

5. What are some of the approaches used by school decision rpakers j'n your 
district to specify the causes of student outcome problems? 

6. When and how do school decision makers in your district deal with the 
issue of deciding on the most appropriate solutlon(s) to problems 
being analyzed? 
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DERIVING OBJECTIVES 
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This Coordinator's Checklist includes: 

a) A page on which you may write your tentative ^schedule for the 
training on Deriving Objectives; 

b) An overview of the Introduction and each module; 

c) Lists of- all the tasks that tlje coordinator should perform in 
guiding participants through each session; and 

t 

d) Suggested discussion questions. 



While conducting training sessions, you niay wish to check off each 
task listed as you complete it. Suggested times are indicated for 
cluster's of related tasks. 

• Because many issues may arise during training that cannot easily be 
answered by referring to the training unit itself, the discussion 
questions are provided to help you focus on some of. these issues and to 
generate class discussion concerning them. Suggested responses are 
provided. However, since the response to many of ^ese issues depends 
on the participant's own context and experience, the coordinator should 
elaborate or modify according to the situation. 
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Coordinator's Schedule 
for Deriving Objectives TrairHVig Course 



Date and Time 



Preliminaries 



Preface and Introduction to Deriving Objectives 



Module One: The Goal Refinement Process 



Module Two: Screening Objectives 



Module Three: Analyzing Sets of Curricular 
Objectives 



Module Four: District Planning for Goal 
Refinement 




\ 



V 
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Coordlnatp^r's Checklist, Preface and Introduction 



The Introduction orients participants to a model of the^Goal Refinement Process, 
It provides definitions and examples of each step of the process in order to 
provide a framework in which Deriving Objectives can be viewed. 

Suggested Times 



Conduct discussion of: 

1. How Deriving Objectives contributes to the over- 
all process of managing instructional programs. 

2. Nature of materials and procedures in the 
training unit on Deriving Objectives. 

3. Nature of- the coordinator's role aod participant's 
role in the> training process. \ 


15 minutes 

> 


Distribute: ' 

1. One copy of the training unit to each 
participant. 


.10 minutes 


p — ^ 

Instruct participants to: 

L Read the Preface and Ihtroduction pages and stop 
at the cover sheet to Module One, 'The Goal 
Refinement Process " 




/ 

\ 



Total Time: 



25 minute 
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Coordinator's Check! ist> ^Module One 



Module One introduces participants to the process of refining goals into 
curricular objectives and acquaints them with its benefits and uses. Th- 
Module is divided into two parts: 



GRUMP I is an introductory team activity designed to 
motivate participants to relax* willingly "suspend their 
disbelief" about simulated exercises, and interact with 
their teammates. 

GRUMP II requires participants to work individually on 
activities designed to teach them about the benefits ^ 
and uses of goal refinement. 



Se-f-tests and feedback conclude the module to belp pe^icipants assess 
what they have learned and to clear up possible misconcept ons about the 
material. ^ 

The learning objectives for ModuV. One are presented on page 1 of the 
training unit. 

Materials Needed: 



Training Units 



Planitian Objective Cards (one deck per team of 3 to 4 

students) 



Suggested Times 



Preliminary Activities: 



1. 



Group participants into teams of three-five 
members. 



10 minutes 



2. 



Pass out one deck of objective cards to each team 
and inform participants that these cards will be 
used in this first activity. 
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Suggested Times 



/ 



GRUMP 1 




Instruct participc ' i to: 




1.' Read the module's introduction, page 3, 
and continueVeading GRUMP I, pp. 5-14. 
Ask the participants not to read beyond 
page 14 at this time. 




2. Begin to arrange the , objective cards wheo they 
have finished reading. (As coordinator, you 
will need to circulate among the teams to 
see if help is needed for this activity. 
Usually about thirty minutes are required for 
reading and card arrangement. It's helpful 
to announce prior to calling time that they 
have five minutes to complete the activity. 


40 minutes 


3. Compare their work with suggested responses 
(pp. 15-18) as soon as they have finished. 




Conduct Discussion of: 




1. Any disagreement that may have arisen or^ - 
questions the teams may have. (Collect 
decks at this time. ) 


10 minutes 


GRUMP II 




Part I 




Instruct Participants to: 




1. Read and perform the activities on an 

individual basis for GRUMP II. Participants 
should read and fill out worksheets as they 
appear (pp. 19-37). 




2 Complete each worksheet before referring to 
its appropriate feedback. (Allow about one 
hour for GRUMP II and be available to 
answer questions. ) 


50 minutes 


3. Complete the self test (pp. 39-42) and com- 
pare with feedback when finished. 
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Suggested Times 



Conduct discussion of: 


n 


1. The reSDOnsfi forms and thp ^plf-tp^f I'fomc 
Try to resolve disagreements with the feed- 
back and encouraQe Darticioants to nrp^pnt 
alternative responses that they feel are as 
' good or better. 


tu 'ninutes 


* 

Hart 11 - 6RUMP II 




Instruct participants to: 




1. Read the material on pp. 45-46 and using 
the worksheets (pp. 47-49) diagnose the 
problem(s). 


20 minutes 


Conduct discussion of: * 




1. 1 lie ^arLiLipanLd worK witn reference to 
the suggested responses. Also encourage 
any questions participants may have con- 
cerning goal refinement. The discussion 
questions on the next page may be useful. 


15 minutes 


Total Time: 


2 hours, 45 minutes 
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Oiscussion QuesT^ons, Module One 

. Is it necessary to proceed through all five steps of the goal refinement 
process? 

—The five cUeps- represent only one model for clarifying the intent 
of tnstruotion. Whether this model is used, or another , is a sahool 
district ohoiori. Which steps are taken by a sahool- or district will 
depend on where they are and how far they wish to go. For example, a 
school dtstrtat which has agreed upon goals and goal indicators may 
decide that sufficient direction to teachers and students is\rovided 
by developing currj^iular objectives. Such a decision might b%based 
on a philosophical position (i.e., specification of instructional 
objective^ is believed to place too many constrau-nts on teachers and 
students, 'and the learning process). Or. mah a decision might be 
based on a time and resource^, limitrdfion. The basic issue concerning 
the goal refinement ..procfess resides in the question — How much guid- 
ance or direction is necessary or desirable- for the learning process? 
Finally, the goal refinement process should not be viewed as a one- 
time affair. Because it is a cyclical process, the results of the 
process need to he reexamined periodically in light of experience. 

. Will the goal refinement process vary from subject to subject? 

--Very likely. The process of refining goals into specific' objectives 
ts complex. It is possible to oversimplify the problem by assuming 
that most results of instruction and learning can be quantified. Also, 
there are many areas of learning for which the important outcomes may 
not lend themselves to easy specification and evaluation. The means" of 
assessment for many such outcomes are simply not available. Therefore, 
goal refinement could be viewed as a process which might he applied 
totally to some instructional areas and only partly to others. 
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Coordinator's Checklist. Module Two 

Participants work in teams to screen curricular objectives on the basis of 
three criteria: Guidance, Relevance, and Feasibility. They then refer to 
Suggested Responses for feedback on this set of materials. 

Materials Needed : 

Training Units ' ^ 

Module Three Part I (Programmed Text; to be distributed 

one per student, for out-of-class 
J readinq at the conclusion of this 

^ module) 

The Learning Objectives for Module Two are presented on page 5^ on the 
Training Unit. 





Suggested Times 


Preliminary activities: 




1. Review purposes and activities of 
Module One. y 

2 Group participants into teams of three- 
five members and ask each t6am to select 
a recorder. 




15 minutes 


3 Briefly introduce the activity by explain- 
■ ing that participants will be working in 
teams to analyze ten curricular objectives 
(time or need permitting), using team re- 
sponse forms to record their decisions. 
They will then refer to Suggested Re- 
sponses provided as a guide. 
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Suggested Times 



Instruct participants to: 

1. Study the Introduction and guideline materials, 
and background Information (pp. 55-65). Answer 
any questions that might arise concerning the 
criteria. 

2. Read the instructions (pp. 67-68) and begin 
work on the practice exercise, p. 69. They 
may refer to the Suggested Response for the 
practice exercise (p. 71) as soon as they 
finish. 'Since the instructions and material 
for -flhis module are fairly complex, you should 
spend some time ensuring that all participants 
understand what they are to do. 

3. Come to a team decision and have the recorder 
record the decision. 

4. Turn to the worksheets and begin the activity. 
The time for this activity will depend on the 
number of objectives you as coordinator de- 
cide can be handled by the participants. Urge 
teams to proceed as rapidly as possible. 

5. Refer to the Suggested Responses when they 
have completed the screening. You may wish 

to ndVc tcwHS rcTcr tu tiic iccuuac^ »i *»cr 

having completed five of thevObjectives , 
then to proceed with the remainder. 

6. Individually proceed with the self- test 
(pp. 93-95) when they have completed the 
screening activity, and, when finished, corn- 
Dare their work with the Suqqested Responses. 

1 \ 


60-90 
minutes 


Conduct discussion of: 

1. The screening process, 

2. The self-test concepts. 

_i — ■ — — — ■ 


20 minutes 
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Suggested Times 



Instruct participants to: 

1- Try to read Part I of Module Three: the 
Programmed Text, before the next session. 


(Homework; 
about 2 hours) 


Total Time: 


1 hour. 35 minutes - 

% 




2 hours, 5 minuted 




(exclusive of home- 




work) 




\ 
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Why is it important to develop skills in screening objectives? 

— Hegcu^dless df how a list of objectives is obtained y whether 
lOHtten by a school staff or borrowed fr*om another source, the 
crucial issue is not that of simply having objeatii^es, but 
whether the objective^ are adequate for the intended use. It' 
is likely that when disenchantmenv occurs over the use of 
objectives for planning and conducting instructional programs, 
the reason can be found in the quality and appropriateness of 
the objectives. Developing skills and^^js^cognition of the impor- 
taKce of screening or evaluating the worth of objectives, and 
communicating the results of screening, are therefore extremely 
important staff development goals* 



How important are the three criteria of Guiciance, Relevance, and 
Feasibility in determining adequacy of obje^ives? 

— One can find other s^s of criteria for use in acre&t^ng 
objectives. The three used in the trainiy^g ^nit were selected 
primarily because they seem appropriate f'^r yjectives dealing 
with instruction * In our view it is essential to use some set 
of criteria in order to have a basis or^ benchmark** against 
which to judge* without an agreed-upon set by those who per- 
form the screening, it will be nearly impossible to achieve 
district consensus concerning the worth of objectives* 



\ 



Coord i nator's Chgcklist - Module Three 
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By the time this training session starts all participants should h^ive read 
Part I of Module. Three: ^he Programmed Text , at home- With the basic j 
knowledge picked up from this manual^ participants analyze in teams a set of 
curricular objectives for an environmental studies program. The set is to be 
analyzed in terms of the four factors learned in the Programmed Text > Each 
team is to appoint a recorder who will write their team analysis of the set 
on his or her response forms. Feedback is provided for-^egch of the four 
response sheets. 

Materials Needed : ^ 

Programmed Text (one per student, to have been read at home) 
Training Units 

The Learning Objectives for Module Three are presented on page 99 of the 
Training Unit. 



Suggested Times 



Preliminary activities: 




1. 


Review concepts and procedures for Modules 
One and Two. 




2. 


Discuss the concepts found in the summeuty of 
the Proqraraned Text and answer any questilpns 
which participants may have concerning the 
assignment. 




3. 
4. 

« 


Group participants into teams of three ^to 
five. , 

Refer participants to the list of Tralnfhg 
.Objectives on p. 99 of their notebooks. 
Explain that they should now be able to^ 
perform objectives 1 through 3 having read 
the'Proqramned Text. During the Terrabella 
High Simulation they will be working to 
achieve objectives 4 and 5. 


20 minutes 


5. 


Have each team appoint a recorder who will 
complete each response form based on a 
team discussion. 
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Suggested Times 



Instruct participants to: 

1. Begin reading the Introtluction and Terrabella 
High Simulation (pp. 101-115). 

2. Begin working on the response forms and allow 
about 1-1/2 hours for teams to complete the 
simulation. The coordinator will need to move 
from team to team to answer questions and 

urge them on. Team discussions are encouraged, 
but they should try to reach agreement after a 
reasonable amount of time* <~ 

3. Refer to the Suggested Response as soon as they 
have completed each response form. Strangly 
urge that they complete the response form 
before consulting the feedback. 

4. Read the final page on setting priorities 
(p. 141). 


» 

1 hour, 30 minutes 


Conduct discussion of: 

1. The process of screening sets of objectives, 
V concerning such items as: 

a. The importance of screening sets of 
objectives (i.e.* why screening Individual 
objectives for guidance* relevance* and 
feasibility does not guarantee that* taken 
together* the objectives will make an 
adequate set; the usefulness of this pro- 
cess in panning curricular programs; etc.). 

b. Other factors that may be useful in screen- 
ing sets of objectives. 

c. The importance of referring to the types 
of information presented in the module 
(goals* reactions from school -related 
groups, the nature of the.'subject 
matter) m analyzing sets of objectives. 

d. Problems that might occur should sets of 
objectives be devised without reference 
to district goals and goal Indicators. 

e. The usefulness of taxonomies. 


20 minutes 



Total Time: 2 hours. 10 minutes 
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Discussion Questions, Module Three 

1. What are' the primary differences between screening sets of objectives 
, and screening single objectives? 

-^Although soveenevs of sets of objeotives still must also use 
mutually agreed upon criteria or factors upon which to base 
decisions, there are important differences in the process and 
reasons why this is so. First , judging a set of objectives is 
frequently more difficult because of the amount of information 
used in each judgment. The difference may be compared to judg- 
ing the adequacy of a single surgical procedure vs. judging the 
effect of the entire operation on 'the patient in terms of his 
recovery prognosis, limitations on future actions, financial 
impact, attitudes of patient and relatives toward the results, 
etc. Second, it. is conceivable that a staff may screen hundreds 
of single objectives ^and judge them all to be relevant; feasible, 
and possessing sufficient guidance. However, without viewing 
them as a set, screeners.will not know whether they are appro- 
priate for intended use. ^ 

2. Does the process of screening sets of objectives always require the 
amount of time and effort suggested? 

— It is fairly well accepted that decision making of any kind is 
generally enhanced by taking the time to obtain and review appro- 
priate information: Obviously, how much time is actually spent 
depends partly on how much is available. Some decisions or 
judgments are made on intuition or '*feel" and this will always be 
the case. However^ for judgments that have potential long-range 
impact on ^instruction and learning ^ decision makers ought to be 
knowledgeable about what a rigorous process entails and what the 
implications are for bypassing part of it. 
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Coordinator's Check! ist^ Module Four 



: f Module Four 



Module Four acquaints participants with the process of planning for^g6a1 
refinement on a district-wide level. The module Is divided Into three 
parts: ^ 

PART I discusses district planning, and Introduces a list of 
planning categories and properties which are designed to focus 
upon sets of functions necessary for goal refinement planning. 
It Is performed Individually. 

PART II requires participants to analyze a less than adequate 
- school district planning effort In terms of the planning 
categories and proffertles learned In PART I. This activity 
Is to be performed by teams. 

PART Il)l focuses upon a school district planning effort Which 
has Ijn^lemented the goal refinement process. It Is to be 
analyzed In terms of the planning categories and properties 
mentioned above, and Its segments are to be judged exemplary 
or Inadequate. Participants are to^work as teams. ► 

A self- test. Intermittent feedback, and coordinator-led dis- 
cussions are used to allow students periodic self-asSessment 
of their progress. 



Materials Needed: 




Training Units 




The Learning Objectives for Module Four are presented on page 143 of the 
training unit. 




Suggested Times 


Preliminary activities: 




^ 1. Review purposes and activities of Modules 
One, Two and Three. 


10 minutes 
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^uggestea iimes 


1 


PART I '1 






Instruct participants to: 


- 




1. Read the Introduction, Overview of Materials, 
and letter (pp. 143-148). 


* 




2. Perform the actlvit)^ Individually on p. 149. 
(Allow about five myiutes), and then wait for 

{ a coordinator-lei-xmcussion before proceed- 
ing. 

3. Proceed with Part/l Individually after com- 
pleting the introductory activity. Complete 
the checklist orrp.jsg. 

4. Compare work with taBle of properties as a 
^ class with tne coordinator 


20 minutes 








Conduct discussion of : . ' ^ 


1 




1. Thejirtici pants' responses* to Mil ley / 
Taint's letter. By using one or more / 
examples from participants, start their I 
thinkjng toward steps a district might i 

^ take. , 

2. The concepts and categories presented ^ 
In Part I. 


• 

15 minutes 




PART II 






Irvstrutt the participants to: 

1. Form Into teams of three to five andxto 
select a recorder for team decisions .t 

V 

2. Begin reading Part II (p. 161). 


- 








^^Read the Instructions and materials 

Xpp. 163-173)and proceed with the analysis 
^of Las Maquinas. 


45 minute^ 




4. Use the Table of Planning Categories an^i 
Properties at any time they wish. 




1 


5. Proceed directly through the activity by 
referring to Suggested Responses only 

ujfian f hia\/ ;)nnp;)r i n thp artl vi tv . 
Wncn tricjr appear in ciic a\i.i»i » i vjr . 
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Suggested Times 



Conduct discussion of: 



The procedures and concepts present. 
Discussion aids (Attachment A) may be 
helpful at this point". If negative feelings 
arise about the credibility of the material 
in Part 11, assure participants 'that the next 
activity will require more attention to detail- 
ed discrimination in their analyses. 



PART III 

Instruct participants to: 



1. Begin Reading Part III (p. I85>"^d per- 
form the ^tivUy on an ijjckmdual basis 
first, then as a tearnjPor a group dis- 
cussion. The recgrdi^r should continue 
to record team^clslons. ' , ^ 

2. S^o not proceed to feedback at this time. 



Conduct discussion 



A step-by rtep process of the activijty by 
using the coordinator-led feedback for 
Part III. l*:e of the discussion ald^ 
(Attachment B) should be helpful. 



15 miautes 



45 minutes 



15 minutes 



Total Time: 



2 hours, 45 minutes 



/ 
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Discussion Questions^ Module Four 

1. Who should be involved in a district goal refinement process? 

— might folLo:) a rule of thumb which states that everyone who 
is affected by th^ prjcess should he involved in some way. The 
imrortance of obtaining consensus of interested groups is directly 
prjp'^i'rionai to the importance the school district places on i^ie 
pr-^>aesc. If tht^ district views the results of the process as 
Piav^'uj a definite \nva^t on instructional and learning outcomes^ then 
sahooL-r elated groups (e.g., parents, community, and students) need 
to be involved. This is not to say that everyone needs to parti- 
cipate directly a^ each ste'^ , Not only can representation be used^ 
but represented on at the various steps of the process can vary. 
For exa/nple, at the philosophy, goal, and goal indicator level j 
parent and cormuyiity representation may be the heaviest. As the 
process continue.^, the professional staff become increasingly 
re^poKj^'ble for si ecification. Students, as the primary benefi- 
ijiarieij the process, should be involved. The extent and nature 
<)f student involvement will probably depend on such factors as 
^Jwir age, their readiness to assume such responsibility , and 
:.a,'ic assumptioni^ tJie district staff has concerning the importance 
^f student involvrnient in evolving learning outcomes. Before 
beginning a district-wide goal refinement process, careful atten- 
tion should be given to plans and procedures for involving people 
ui-propriateLy, 

2. How does a school district initiate a goal refiner.ient process? 

— Assuming that the importance and need of the process is recognized, 
its initiation and implementation steps may be similar to any other 
district -wide eff^i'^. It deserves a well thought out plan in order 
to help erasure a suoc issful effort. Some of the elements of such a 
plan would iyiclude ( ) ai, signing responsibility for the process, 
^ — ---^^) develop u missioi profile (i.e,, what i" ^^o be accomplished, 
what are the major sequential events, what are tlie requirements 
a-nd constraints that must be considered) , (3) analyze the tasks 
that need to be performed and their sequence , (4) establish a time 
liyie, (5) determine personnel requirements including needed training, 

(6) determine material, equipment, and other non-personnel needs, 

(7) estimate costs, (8) assess readiness of staff and others involved 
to proceed, (9) secure approval of plan and budget j (10) obtain needed 
staff and other resources, (11) orient all concerned^ (12) initiate 
process, (12) assess progress, and so on to completion, and (14) 
evaluate process, Note : A Far West Laboratory training unit entitled 
Program Implementation Planning provides training on implementation of 
a project or p/*ogram. 
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The FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EuUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT is 
^ public non-profit organization located in the San Francisco Bay 
Area and supported in part by ^the Department of Health, Edi^cation 
and Welfare. j 

The Laboratory's mission is to carry out surveys, research, develop- 
ment, and Demonstrations in education and to disseminate information 
derived from such act iv/i ties. Programs conducted by the Laboratory 
will offer a cledr and firm, prospect of being implemented by schools 
and other educational agencies. Development of new materials and 
techniques, their evaluation in educational settings, and their dem- 
onstration - together with accompanying programs of teacher, and/or 
administrator, and/or parent education - will be the focus of the 
Laboratory's work. In the course of these efforts, the aim will be 
to assure that the evaluated outcomes of research and development 
are effectively presented to schools and ether edu^tional aqencies. 

Educational development is a new discipline. It involves, first, 
focusing on an important but specific area in need of improvement 
and then inventing, field testing, and validating a generally useful 
solution to that problem or need. The solution may be a new self- 
contained product or an alternative process or system to be used by 
educators, oy students, by parents, or by all of them together. 

All Laboratory products undergo a rigorous research and development 
cycle prior to release for reproduction and distribution by other 
agencies. At least three phases of field testing— work with a prc^o- 
tyf.e, a supe»*vised performance field test, and an operational test; 
under normal user conditions w-thout Laboratory participation--pre- 
cede formal external review and an official decision on acceptability. 
In view of this thorough evaluation, those who adoot Laboratory org- 
ducts and processes can know with c^ertainty the kind of outcomes they 
can anticipate i;i their own educational setting. 

The work of the Laboratory is governed by a Board of Directors appoint- 
ed by the major educational agencies in the states of California, 
Nevada, and Utah. 

John K. Hemphill 
Laboratory Director 
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